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A New England Ballad. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a subject in New + history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name. 

‘Chis premium is a SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, and is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. 

All poems written in competition must be received at this office 
on ox,before the first.of April. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1892. 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


This is not intended as the ejaculation with which the 


Secretary of State closes the proclamations which he 
| makes in the name of His Excellency, the Governor. 


It is simply a bit of advice to our subscribers. 

The demand for the back numbers of Tur ComMMoN- 
WEALTH is so great that in many cases we are unable to 
supply copies of some particular issue which is wanted 
for preservation and record. Every number, indeed, has 
its value, and is well worth saving. 

One feature of Tar COMMONWKALTH to which this is 
attributable is the publication, each week, of one of the 
papers read before our scientific, historical and other 
This gives our readers the benefit of 
the best thought of our best men in the best form, full 
and complete. 

Within the past six weeks, we have published Mr. 
S.C. Chandler's paper on ‘The Motion of the Earth,’ read 
before the Boston Scientific Society. 

Mr. N. 8. Shaler’s paper on ‘The Scientific Aspects of 
Genealogy,’ read before the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. 

Mr. H. G. Wadlin’s paper on ‘The Immigration Ques- 
tion in Massachusetts,’ read before the Society for the 
Promotion of Good Citizenship. 

Mr. J. B. Harrison’s paper, written especially for Tuk 
COMMONWEALTH, On ‘Open Spaces for Public Resort.’ 

Mr. 8. H. Scudder’s paper on ‘The Services of Edward 
Burgess to Natural Science,’ read before the 
Natural History Soclety. 

Mr. John Trevor's paper on ‘The Labor Movement 
in‘ Rngland;*- read by Mr. T. H. Allen before the Exam- 
iner Club. 

To-day we print Mr. Charles V. Riley’s paper on 
‘The Gypsy Moth,’ read before the Lowell Institute. 

Next week we shall publish Mr. John E. Russell's 
paper on ‘The Soil and Irrigation of Egypt,’ 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

There is no other journal or magazine in the coun- 
try in which such a list of articles by authors of such 
standing and authority can be found, and we do not 
boast too much in saying that this feature alone gives 
Tue COMMONWEALTH a high permanent 
preservation. 

As far as possible, wewill supply applicants for 
back numbers; but the better way is to subscribe for a 
year and getthem all. 


Boston 


read 


value for 





Perhaps the most generous and delicately appreciative 
tribute paid to the Prince of Wales’s son who died last 
week is that of the fiery Irish home-ruler, T. P. O’Connor. 
“The grief over the death of the Duke of Clarence,” Mf. 
O’Connor writes, ‘‘is not wholly free from'a desire to 
atone for a strong impression that his life was not quite 
so happy as it might have been. He was supposed to be 
unintellectual; and some very stupid people found this 
the occasion for a sneer, as though there were not 
of fellows with an abundance of brains who 
neither conscience nor heart. But since his death his 
real character has become better understood. It is clear 
that he was an affectionate, warm-hearted lad, deeply 
attached to his mother and all his family, and standing 
first in their affections, as well as in those of many other 
relatives.” These are not only kindly but chivalric words. 
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The notorious ‘Woman’s Bank,’ one of the most curi- 
ous cases of swindling ever known in Boston, is recalled 
by the death of Mrs. Sarah E. Howe, the projector and 
manager of thescheme. It will be remembered that the 
plan of Mrs. Howe's ‘bank’ was to receive deposits from 
women only —not less than $200 nor over $1000—on 
which interest at seven per cent. monthly was to be paid. 
Indeed, interest for the first two months was returned 
in advance to the ‘customer’ on making adeposit. It 
was represented to be a work of charity, the impossible 
rate of interest being accounted for by reference to a 
mysterious ‘Quaker fund’ administered by Mrs. Howe 


Among the believers 





SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


‘Gail Hamilton’ of literature; and there were others, 
of equal shrewdness, who swallowed the tale of ‘char- 
ity.” Mrs. Howe might have gone on to this day taking 
in the money of the credulous to pay out as interest to 
others equally credulous, had not the newspapers pushed 
an investigation and made a good story aboutit. Then 
the collapse came, and Mrs. Howe was sent to prison. 
She died, itis said, in want. But when smiling at the 
credulity of our people twelve years ago, it is well to 
bear in mind that many of the so-called ‘endowment’ and 
‘beneficial’ associations, which have flourished during 
the past year and are now going to pleces, were estab- 
lished on the same principle as Mrs. Howe's bank. No 
experience will teach people that they cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. 





The event of the week in commercial Boston was the 
dedication of the new Chamber of Commerce building. 
It is a magnificent ‘temple of commerce,’ as it has been 
called, a credit to the city and to our merchants; and it 
was appropriately opened with an oration by Mr. Henry 
M. Whitney, who gave the land on which the building 
stands. 


The first step in a reform of the methods of keeping 
the records and vital statistics of Boston has been 
taken by Mayor Matthews in the appointment of Mr. 
William H. Whitmore to be City Registrar in the place of 
Mr. Nicholas Appollonio who died a few months ago. 
The proposed reform consists in the consolidation of the 
several departments of record under one head, whereby 
order will be brought out of what is now too often con- 
fusion and contradiction, accuracy will be secured and a 
character of permanency %e given to this very important 
work. Mr. Whitmore is the one man in Boston best 
qualified by character, and acquirements and best fitted by 
experience for this task. He is a member of our histor- 
ical and antiquarian societies, the chairman of the Board 
of Record Commissioners Since the creation of that body, 
the compiler and publisher of many valuable works— 
among which may be mentioned the records of the 
churches and of the selectmen of Boston and two books 
of the colonial laws—and is a recognized authority in 
these matters. Legislation will be necessary to’ carry 
ont the rearrangement proposed in the city departments, 
but there is no doubt that this will be readily secured in 
view of the great advantages to follow. The importance 
of putting the records of Boston, and especially the vital 
statistics, in available shape is very widely recognized. 





There isan order before the Legislature calling for a 
report as to what further legislation may be advisable to 
promote the acquisition and preservation of more commons 
and public places for the enjoyment of the people. The 
purpose of this order is in line with the extension of the 
| work of the Trustees of Public Reservations, urged by 
Tus COMMONWEALTH. It is now desired to include, in 
acomprebensive park scheme, the swamp and wood 
lands in Melrose, Malden and Stoneham, and the swamp 
and marsh land extending from there to the sea at Win- 
'throp. It is also proposed to preserve, for public uses, 
land in Provincetown owned by the Commonwealth and 
| hill tops in other parts of the State. The order now 
before the Legislaiwre was drawn by Mr. Charles Eliot, 
| gon of President Eliot of Harvard, and is advocated by 
| a committee of citizens representing different cities and 
|towns, of waich Gen. Francis A. Walker is chairman. 
|The scheme is one which deserves the most favorable 
| consideration by the Legislature. 








| 
Professor Charles V. Riley, United States Entomolo- 
| gist, has concluded a very interesting course of lectures 
| before the Lowell Institute, in one of which, delivered 
on Monday evening last, he spoke at considerable length 
| on the subject of the gypsy moth, an insect which the 
| State of Massachusetts has been fighting for two years. 


| By permission, we publish this part of Professor Riley’s 


¥*4; for the benefit of needy women. Strange as it may | lecture in full, on the second and third pages of this 
‘appear, it was not only the ignorant who were deceived ' nnmber of THe COMMONWEALTH, considering that the 
pective, by Edwin | by this transparent nonsense, but persons of education | lively interest in the subject in this part of the country, 

| and experience the country over. 
Y lin and defenders of Mrs. Howe was Miss Dodge, the | justify the surrender of so much space in our columns. 


and the scientific value of Professor Riley’s views, will 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

JAN. 28. Confucius’s rule foradvice—‘Do not con- 
sult with those not of your general aim.” 

JAN. 24. Baring Brothers’ rule, for the management 
of a great banking-house—‘‘Treat the smallest customer 
as well as you treat the largest. For this, you need a 
large and good staff; that is, you need to be well 
mounted.” 

Jan. 25. “If your work is infinite, why should you 
undertake more than you can do? A great deal of it 
must be left to the good God. Stop when you are tired.” 

Jan. 26. Grandpapa’s rule—‘‘Never be ironical. Peo- 
ple never understand 1'.” 

Jan. 27. From R. L. Stevenson—‘‘There is no «uty 
so much underrated as the duty of being happy.” 

Jan. 28. Grandmamma’s rule—‘'A mock quarrel! is as 
disagreeable to the bystanders as a real one.” 

JAN. 29. Dr. Peabody’s rule—‘‘Every man should | 
have a vocation and an avocation.” 


A POLICY OF PEAC 


No person of conscience or intelligence wishes to 
interfere with the diplomacy of the government. But it 
should be well understood that the Pan-American Con- 
gressof the last year virtually committed the United States 
to a permanent policy of peace with the American nations. | 
There is to be no war with Chile. 

We understand perfectly well that our seamen sre to 
be protected when they are in foreign ports, and that, so | 
long as it is necessary for our vessels to visit those ports, 


the seamen of this country must not be insulted in them 
—certainly must not be shot ator killed. But if they 
have been shot at or killed or insulted, the remedy is not 
to be sought in bombarding towns or invading provinces, 
or even in capturing guano islands. Such things may 
have been necessary in the Dark Ages, but we are com- 
ing beyond the Dark Ages, and such things are not neces- 
sary now. 

It will be well if this shall be understood by all politi- 
cal parties. Just now it is rather hard to say which is 
the government and which is the opposition in America. 
The words ‘government’ and ‘opposition’ are borrowed 
from the use of England, and the constitution of England 
is diametrically different from the constitution of 
America. If the House of Representatives is the govern- 
ment in this country, the departments may be said to be 
in opposition; if the executive governs this country, the 
Honse of Representatives may be said to be in opposition. 
It does not make any difference which of these names we 
applp to the two ends of the city of Washington; but it 
1s importantthat the government and opposition shall 
understand that the American people does not mean to 
have any war in this matter. And whatever may be the 
folly of the newspaper correspondents in Washington, or 
the letters which they write from Waskington—and there 
is a great deal of folly in Newspaper Row—it will be 
better allaround if from the beginning this is under- 
stood. By this we mean that any organized party which 
takes the responsibility of initiating a war with Chile is 
perfectly sure of being severely rebuked, not to say de- 
throned, if it is on any throne, by the serious decision of 
the great tribunal of the public opinion of America. 

It-is not, perhaps, necessary or advisable to say any 
more at this period, excepting to allude to what might 
be. If we had between the nations of America a Per- 
manent Tribunal, such as we do havé between the forty- 
four states of the Union, the questions arising with 
regard to Chile would have been before this submitted 
in proper form to that tribunal. If a question should 
arise between Massachusetts and Connecticut as to the 
misbehavior of a sheriff of one of those two states, if 
correspondence between the governors of those two 
states should not adjust it, it could be and would be 
brought, in one of a dozen different methods, before the | 
United States Supreme Judicial Court; this court would 
determine it, there would be a precedent for future 
action, and it probably would never be heard of again. 

America—and by this we mean North and South 
America—owed it to the civilization of the world to 
establish such a Permaneat Tribunal when the Pan- | 
American Congress met. That congress, unfortunately, | 
did not feel that the time was ripe forit. If that Per- | 
manent Tribunal had then been appointed, there would be | 
a court of the highest, dignity to hear the questions | 
which have arisen between the United States and Chile. | 
It is perhaps not too late to establish such a court now, 
and to refer those questions to them. 

We cannot but ask those of our readers who have 
the direction of public affairs to study with care Mr. | 
Walter Logan’s remarkable essay on this subject, which | 





he read in Philadelphia in the autumn, and which is just 
now widely circulated. Mr. Logan’s name and position 
are sach as to give authority to anything which he 
writes, but if this paper had been published anony- 
mously it would have commanded the respect which it 
has received. 


Epwarp E. HALg. 


THE GYPSY MOTH, 





PROFESSOR RILEY'S LECTURE BEFORE THE LOWELL 
INSTITUTE. 

The closing portion of Prof. Charles W. Riley's seventh 
lecture before the Lowell Institute ‘On the Insect De- 
foliators of our Trees’ was devoted to the Gypsy Moth. 
He spoke as follows: 

This insect,as you are aware,is a native of Europe and 
was first mentioned as accidentally introduced into New 
England in February, 1890. At that time it was reported 
as spreading with great rapidity, and yet it absolutely 
failed to attract any further attention until, in the sum- 


| mer of 1889, it forced itself upon your attention by the 


bavoc which it played with trees and shrubs of almost 
all kinds around Medford. The history of its identifica- 


| by Mrs. Fernald, in the absence of her husband, Prof. 


C. H. Fernald, and the numerous statements concerning 
it published during that year, need not be repeated. The 
more important facts were summed up ina bulletin is- 
sued by Prof. Fernald, as Entomologist of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The chief features which concern us in its life habits 
from a practical standpoint are, first, that it is single- 
brooded, but one generation being produced annually; 
second, that the female, though having wings, is heavy 
bodied and not prone to fly to any great distance,and that 
therefore there is little danger of any very rapid spread 
except through man’s agency; third, that the eggs are 


| laid in masses, upon the branches and trank of the trees 


infested, or upon fences, houses, or other places in the 
neighborhood; fourth, that they are laid during the 
months of July and August for the most part, aud that 
the species hibernates in this condition; fifth, that the 
caterpillars are at first gregarious and, hatching soon 
after vegetation puts forth in spring, the bulk of them 
get through with their feeding during the month of 
June 

I have noticed some modification in its habits in 
Massachusetts as compared with its recorded history in 
Europe. Much irregularity, for instance, in hatching, 
was observed last year. The first larve were found 
about the middle of April, but they kept on hatching as 
late as the middle of June; that is to say, hatching 
covered a period of two months. This great irregularity 
in the hatching period complicates somewhat the ques- 
tion of treatment. During the first half of July the 
past season larve were found in all conditions of growth, 
at the same time with pup# and perfect moths. The 
gregarious habit of the young larve was less noticeable, 
so far as my own observations went, and they seemed to 
be confirmed by those of others. The young larve feed 
chiefly at night, resting during the day, and the tendency 
to wander increases with growth. The duration of the 
pupa state is from eight to twenty days. 

After the attention of the people had been called to 
the presence and destructiveness of the insect, Gover- 
nor Brackett considered the matter of sufiicient impor- 
tance to urge, in his message to the Legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1890, the immediate adoption of measures for its 
eradication. The Governorwas subsequently authorized 
by the Legislature to appoint a Gypsy Moth commis- 
sion. 

In 1891, a new act was passed, 


substantially on the 
lines of the former act, but in 


place of acommission to 
be appointed by the Governor, the State Board of Agri- 
culture was empowered to carry out its provisions, and 
ata special meeting of the Board, Messrs. W. R. Ses- 
sions, N. S. Shaler and F. H. Appleton were constituted 
the committee to exercise all the duties and powers con- 
ferred by the act. In vesting the power in the State 
Board of Agriculture, this act was an improvement over 
the former act, but was defective in providing no com- 
pensation for the committee of the Board. 


Now, as one influenced neither by political affiliations, 
by local interests, nor ‘by personal motives, it may be 
well for me to give as far as possible an unbiased review 
of the work done as I have been able to observe it, and 


jeven toexpress some of my own conclusions and con- 


victions, since the matter has induced much discussion 
and conflicting views. I do this with all due deference 
to the gentlemen at present concerned in the work, for 
each of whom ‘personally I have great respect, and with 
/& full consideration of the difficulties they have had to 


ment and criticise than it is to perform. The main lines 
of work followed by the Committee of the State Board 
of Agriculture during 1891 at first differed but little from 
those adopted by the preceding commission, though in 
_some detaiis there have been changes. 
quote some passages from a report made to me by Mr. 
Samuel Henshaw of Cambridge, who is not only a well- 
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known and competent entomolcgist, but, living within 
easy reach of the infested region, has been able to make 
numerous visits thereto. Being an employé of the 
Department of Agriculture, I wished him to do all he 
could to aid the work of the Board and the Committee, 
and also to make such notes as might prove of interest. 
Mr. Henshaw says 


Owing to a lack of time or an insufficient force, some 
of the most badly infested districts were not inspected 
during the spring search. Early in May the Committee 
turned its attention to destroying the larve by spraying 
with Paris green. Though several attempts to improve 
upon the apparatus of the previous year were reported, 
it cannot be said that anything of importance was 
accomplished. [t was not until the visit of the U. S. 
Entomologist, avout the middle of June, that a nozzle 
that would throw a mist spray was obtained, an ordin- 
ary garden nozzle having been used up to that time. The 
handling of the apparatus was unskillfual, and a lack of 
proper attention apparent. Most of the spraying of 
the trees was done from too high a point in the tree 
itself, the lower portion being drenched, not enveloped 
in a vapor spray; sufficient care was not taken to spray 
all parts of the tree, extreme points reached only with 
difficulty were left unsprayed, and many trees next to 
badly infested trees were not sprayed at all. The 
spraying was more frequently applied to the upper than 
to the lower surface of the leaves and very often a clear 
Stream instead of a spray came from the nozzle. A 
tendency to cover too much ground in a given time was 
noticed, and also much unevenness in the effectiveness of 
the spraying. - It is quite possible that this unevenness, 
due to inexperience. was inevitable under the circum- 
stances, though it seems strange that a desire to find out 
the cause of so great a variation in the effectiveness and 
to apply a remedy was not more strongly manifest. 
While many trees that should have been sprayed were 
neglected, agreat deal of spraying was done that should 
bave been left undone, and in cases, too, where, even if 
properly applied, it would have been without any effect 
whatever. Though this indiscriminate spraying un- 
doubtedly did much good in lessening the ravages of the 
canker worms, Orgyia, etc., it certainly increased an 
already existing strong feeling against the use of Paris 
green and many land owners did allin their power to 
annul or neutralize the work of the committee. 

To prevent the larvae from ascending the trees, two 
methods were used, one consisting of a band of printer's 
ink and the other of astrip of bagging. While the 
larve were unable to cross the band of ink, its composi- 
tion was such that it required renewal every few days, 
and its application left each tree with an ugly girdle and 
possibly did injury to the tree; insect lime would have 
been a desirable substitute. The strips of bagging 
served as hiding places for any wandering larve, which 
were collected and destroyed. 

The work of inspecting vehicles passing out of the 
district was discontinued after a trial of about two 
months; information as to the chief direction of travel 
from the infested district seems to have been the only 
result of this work, Considerable work was done in 
trimming trees, clearing away and burning rubbish, and 
in cementing holes in trees, fences, etc. 

As Government Entomologtst, I could not but feela 
deep interest in the work against this insect which the 
State had provided for, but as you have several local 
entomologists of renown, I felt some hesitation and 
delicacy about doing anything or offering aid or advice 
until invited by the State Board of Agriculture to a con- 
ference on the subject held in the rooms of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture March 4th, last. At this confer- 
ence there were present not only the gentlemen who 
subsequently formed the committee vf the Board, but 
Mayor Craig, of Medford, Mayor Gould, of Melrose, 
Mayor Pierce of Arlington, Mayor Wiggins of Malden, 
Professor Fernald, Mr. Scudder, and others. 

As an outcome of that conference, and from what 
information could be gathered there, I had grave doubts 
as to whether the insect had not already passed beyond 
the reach of any practical means of extermination, but 
thought that the effort was well worth makiog, aud that 
to seize an opportunity not only to show what could be 
done, but to protect the rest of the country from a 
pest which was still confined within a definite area in 
your own State, was, in a certain measure, a duty. 
With this idea I urged that there was no reason for the 
State to appropriate_a specific sum for the destruction of 
the insect, except upon the ground of its possible 
extermination. I urged also that the work be placed in 
charge of, or superintended by, a competent and experi- 
enced entomologist, and while there was a difference of 
opinion as tothe value of the various means to be em- 
ployed, my own experience led me to advise the concen- 
tration of effort and expenditure of means during the 
months of June and July, or after all the caterpillars had 
hatched. I felt that the gathering of the eggs was 
attended with more or less risk of further spreading the 
insect, and that it was no more expensive to destroy 
fifty thousand caterpillars upon a tree than it was to 
destroy a hundred. 

The idea of destroying the eggs is very alluring, 





because itis easy to figure that by destroying a singie 


| batch of eggs we effectually kill from 300 to 400 poten- 


| tial caterpillars that would otherwise be scattered in all 
|contend with. I realize also that it is far easier to com- 


directions the ensuing summer ; and while no particular 
objection can be urged against this course, especially 
in the winter season when the trees and shrubs are 
bare of leaves and when itis also easy to examine 


| fences, houses, etc, there is yet the danger, to which I 
Let me first| 


have referred, of the eggs being dropped and scattered 
where they will not be noticed; and from a practical 
standpoint, and considering the ,impossibility of finding 
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all the eggs, I consider that the money and time thus | seriously affecting the increase or decrease of the Gypsy 
spent were better employed by concentrating summer Moth under normal conditions. 
| hope 


work in the direction indicated. 


We have much more to 
for from some of the true parasites. In Insect 


I also urged that an effort should be made to bring | Life, Vol. III, over a year ago, I recorded a species of 
over from Europe some of the many primary parasites | Apanteles which [had received from the Rev. Henry 


known to attack the pest there, and lastly that we profit 


Loomis, of Yokohama, Japan, with the statement from” 


by the experience in Germany, especially in Bavaria, by | him that he had found it very useful in clearing some 


employing the same methods to prevent the ascent of the vines in his own garden from the Gypsy Moth cater- 


caterpillars, that is, by the use of bandages of lime or | pillars which had been very destructive with him. 


glue. 


I had 


Later in the year, being interested in seeing for | some correspondence with Mr. Loomis and urged him to 


myself what was being done, I visited Malden and Med- | send some of the cocoons of the Apanteles to your Gypsy 


ford on two-occasions, only to become more convinced 
of the soundness of my advice and to regret that it had 
not been followed. Upon my first visit I found that no 
intelligent entomological supervision had been provided 
for, in the fleld work; no provision for the careful 
recording of all the facts obtainable; no attempt made to 
anyone abroad to take advantage of the 
methods and experience which prevail there, or 
to collect and introduce any of the natural enemies of the 
species there. I found the methods of spraying substan- 
tially the same as they were the year before, showing 
entire unfamiliarity with the later research and experi- 
ence in our own country. No prior experiments of a 
careful character had been made to ascertain which one 
of the various forms of the arsenites would 


send 


prove most 
effective against this particular insect; in fact, the work 
was lacking in intellectual technical guidance and in the 
use of improved appliances and :neans. 


I commented frankly and freely on some of these 
points, in a pleasant interview with Mr. Sessions, and 
some of the deticlences were subsequently rectified and 
Prof. Fernald was directed to superiutend the work en- 
tomologically. On my second visit, I had graphic evi- 
dence to support the yiews previously expressed as to the 
futility of endeavors to exterminate the pest by destroy- 
ing its eggs, in that an entire grove of trees, practically 
within the most thickly infested region, had been entirely 
defoliated, the eggs having passed unnoticed and the 
trees not having been sprayed. Now I do not wish fora 
moment to blame the intelligent and energetic foreman 
who had charge of the field work and who admitted to 
me his previous inexperience. The trouble in my judg- 
ment grows out of the fact that in the beginning there 
was no one competent from the entomological side, or 
with experience in practical spraying, placed upon the 
committee or given a voice thereon, whether in 1890 or 
1891, and, throughout, the fact has been ignored that 
special knowledge is required in dealing with injurious 
insects. However prominent and honored—however 
capable in any other capacity—a man may be, he is yet 
quite unfit for such a task without some special knowl- 
edge, and I have yet to learn that any of, the gentlemen 
upon the committees were known in entomological 
science or had given any attention to the subject. Is it 
not also a very serious mistake to appoint for such im- 
portant work—work which in the words of the appointing 
power, ‘“‘demands prompt, judicious and energetic action” 
—men who are already more than occupied with other 
affairs and who are, as a consequence, expected to give 
their services gratuitously, which is tantamount to saying 
that these services are to be looked upon as honorary or 
secondary? 

[After explaining the nature of the lime used in Ger- 
many to prevent the ascent of an allied caterpillar 
(Liparis monacha) and the most approved implements 
for applying it, Prof. Riley continued : ] 

In the preceding lectures I dwelt on the fact that 
many of our imported insects are more injurious with us 
than abroad, for many reasons, but primarily because 
they are brought over without the natural checks which 
keep them in abeyance in their native homes. ‘That the 
Gypsy Moth has proved more injurious here than it 
usually does in Europe, for these same reasons, is a con- 
clusion fully justified. Over thirty parasites, belonging 
to the families Braconidae, Ichneumonidae and Chalcid- 
idae, have been obtained from it abroad, and while sev- 
eral of these are secondary, yet a number of them are 
primary. A few of our native parasitic and predaceous 
species have already learned to attack it, and some 
of them have been reported by Professor Fernald and 
were found by Mr. Henshaw and myself. Probably the 


most common is a Tachinid, (a two-winged fly 
having much the appearance of the  house-fiy), 


the whitish, hard eggs of which are attached firmly near 
the head of the caterpillar. From the fact that these Tachi- 
nids are very general feeders, they are not as effective as 


the true Hymenopterous parasites, only one of which, | 


Pimpla pedalis, is suspected by Mr. Henshaw of being 
possibly parasitic on the Gypsy Moth caterpillar, because 
it was found very abundant in the infested region. 
Some of our native birds will also doubtiess learn to 
attack the caterpillars, and the Yellow-billed and Black- 
billed Cuckoos (Coccizus americanus and C. erythroph- 


thalmus) both of which affect several indigenous hairy | 
caterpillars, are the only species which have so far been | 
Various other predace us inverte- | 
brates were found quite common under the bandages by | 


found to attack it. 


Mr. Henshaw and myself. 
It is probable that a number of these will attack the 


Moth Commission. I belleve that he did send a package 
to the postmaster of Worcester, and that the cocoons 
were duly received, but that they were dead on arrival. 
Mr. Loomis is an intelligent observer, and on a return 
visit to this country two months ago I spent some pleas- 
ant hours with him. He has promised to send me an 
additional supply, as also some specimens of the Gypsy 
Moth upon which he found it breeding, because, while 
Mr. Loomis himself expresses his conviction that the 
insect is the same as our Ocneria dispar, there are closely 
allied species which are known to occur in Japan, and 
some entomologists have doubted whether dispar really 
does occur there. In any event the introduction of this 
particular parasite is well worth trying, because most of 
the species of the Apanteles hibernate in the 
cocoon form and are very easily transmitted from one 
country to another by mail during the winter months. 


genus 


Finally let me add that while we cannot feel any 
certainty that the insect could have been exterminated 
under the most favorable circumstances, I am forced to 
the conclusion now that the opportunity has been lost. 
Intelligent, persistent and concentrated effort during the 
first year of attack, or in 1890, might possibly have pro- 
duced the desired end. While the species was still con- 
dined to a limited area, the state of Massachusetts would 
have been justified in every effort to stamp it out, be- 
cause in so doing you would notonly have cleared your 
trees from many other injurions leaf-feeders and your 
orchards of the Codling Moth, but vou would probably 
have avoided the unenviable record of having bequeathed 
so undesirable legacy to other parts of the country. 

If farther appropriations for the purpose are to be 
asked for, they can only be justifled on the ground thata 
supreme effort to exterminate will be made, and I would 
advise for this purpose an appropriation of at least half a 
million dollars; that the work be given in charge of a 
committee of three, each one of whom shall be sufficient- 
ly well paid to justify his giving his whole time and 
energy to the work for at least one year; that at least one 
member of the committee be a person who has had practi- 
cal experience in spraying and in applied 
that a competent person be 
experience in Germany and particularly to obtain and 
send over desirable parasites. To continue the partial 
policy hitherto adopted would, in my judgement, be un- 
justified, and if the extermination of the Gypsy Moth is 
not to be attempted, you must accept its permanent pres- 
ence among you with the certainty that it will greatly 
extend its area and injury. 

But there is this consolation to be drawn from the 
history of similar importations. The species will have 
its years of increase and its years of dccrease, and after 
a year of excessive abundance and injury there is apt to 
follow a series of years during which in the same 
locality it will hardly be noticed. $0 convinced am I 
that this will be the case from the past history of great 
destructiveness by other species, that in any well. lj{mited 
and well separated groves it were really better to allow it 
to take its own course than to adopt any partial methods 
of destruction. Wherever at any time tt proves destruc- 
tive, as it did around Medford in 1890, absolutely 
stripping the different kinds of trees and shrubs upon 
which it feeds, this excessive multiplication inevitably 
brings with it a subsequent great decrease by contrast; 
for, under such excessive multiplication, the insect bs- 
comes diseased from insufficient food and dies in vast 
numbers from sheer exhaustion and starvation; whereas 
any partial policy of destruction will give the diminished 
number of survivors a chauce to feed well and go through 


entomology ; 
sent abroad to study the 


| 





| their transformations for the perpetuation of their kind. 
1In such cases the chief concern should be to prevent 

spread around the periphery of the intense injury. Few 
| persons realize how rapidly an injurious species may thus, 
| by natural means, become innocuous and lost to ordinary 
observation; or how rapidly a few straggling survivors 
may again bring it into prominence. 

You may annually spend a hundred thousand dollars 
during the next five years, and the chances are that with 
|dear-bought experience it would be more intelligently 
spent by the present committee than by any other that 
could be named, and the insect be substantially kept in 
subjection. But if not exterminated, and the people 
should tire of the annual expenditure and the work 
should cease, a few years will suffice for the insect to 
establish its sway again, so rapidly do most insects 
roultiply. 

numerous again in the same districts, but from various 
| causes and especially the increasing number of natural 


checks will in time find its proper place as compared with 


Yet it will rarely prove as destructive or | 


THE FETICH. 


From Paul Bourget’s ‘Nouveaux Pastels.’ 


Translated for the 


Commo nwealth 
Phelps. 
“Although he was your own cousin,” said I to 
Claude when 1 had read the telegram he handed me, “I 
am sure his death will cause you no pain. This suicide 
has saved your old uncle the disgrace of seeing his only 
son a tried and convicted criminal. But what a horrible 
story! An old woman murdered that he might possess 
himself of her wretched savings! Such a fall—a des- 
cent from one crime to the other! He who was the 
object of our reverent, wondering admiration when we 
were children. I can see him now as [ beheld him on 
the first day after his arrival in our old provincial town 
in his brand new uniform of a Lieutenant of Artillery. 
How we trotted admiringly behind him as he swaggered 
along the pavement! How delighted we were if he 

spoke to or smiled at us!” 

It was the evening of the 24th of December—Christ- 
mas Eve. We had planned going to the theatre and to 
supper at a restaurant afterwards. I had come with the 
intention of accompanying my friend, but the telegram 
just received by him caused us to forget our plans. The 
silence of a winter’s night lay around the old house 
where my friend occupied a spacious apartment in the 
right wing. 

“Tt is indeed a strange coincidence,” he said, ‘‘that I 
should have received this telegram announcing Luclien’s 
suicide on Christmas Eve—and at this hour, too,” with a 
glance in the direction of the clock. ‘*What will you 
think of me, I wonder, if I confess that there are 
moments when I amtortured by the thought that the 
responsibility of Lucien’s criminal career and tragic 
death rests on me? The most inexplicable of all destin- 
les seems to have willed that I should have been the 
cause of his first lapse from honor—his cheating at 
cards while playing at the Lesaix Club at Claremont, 
which obliged him to leave the town and was the cause of 
his being dismissed from the service.” 

‘Tl remember the circumstance perfectly,” I returned; 
‘‘and how from that hour your uncle’s hair whitened 
visibly. And that when he passed us on the street you, 
to avoid meeting, the gaze of his woeful, sunken eves, 
invariably drew me to one side. He had a habit of 
walking down the street which runs past the wall of the 
building where mineral waters are bottled. What a 
delight it was to us in those days, I remember, to hunt 
in the gutters for the bits of broken bottles, while your 
nurse and mine sat ona bench inthe shade of a clump 
of three old trees gossipping together.” 

‘*The reason why 1 could not endure the gaze of my 
uncle’s sad eyes, you little suspected,” Claude answered 
remorsefully. ‘These are old remembrances, far off 
memories of mine. £ have often wished to speak of 
them to you, but never before could bring myself to do 
80.” 

And as my face no doubt reflected the lively curiosity 
I felt to hear what he might have to say, Claude, resting 
one elbow on the arm of his easy chair and leaning his 
fore-head on one hand while his eyes explored the bright 
depths of the fire, in the attitude of one gathering 
together his scattered thoughts, began speaking slowly. 

‘You remember, of course, the toy-shop of Pére 
Commolet?” 

‘‘Behind the Cathedral at the end of the Rue des 
Notaires—a long, crooked, narrow street, or rather alley, 
in the shadow of the high, Gothic arches of the Cathe- 
dral. We used to call it the ‘Cold Street,’ I remember. 
The water poured down it in torrents when it rained; 
and how the wind took one’s breath away when ona 
cold winter’s day we turned its corner! ” 

“Yes, but do you not remember also how the win- 
dows of Commolet’s wonderful shop illuminated the 
chilly, dark corner for us? From out of its dingy win- 
dows there gleamed a light bright with glamour of 
fairy-land. What a tempting place it was, that old 
shop, for all the children of the town! From behind 
its dingy, grimy window-panes, what charming shepherd - 
esses smiled upon us; what herds of cattle and flocks of 
snowy sheep grazed in pastures of the brightest, the 
most vivid green! And then, too, the fortresses and 
beleaguered castles defended by what doughty troops; 
and those knights in glittering armor with their bedizened 
squires! And the tiny brass. cannon which could be 
really loaded with powder and shot off. Cannot you see 
it all this very moment? And Pétre Commolet, too — 
walking slowly up and down among these charming 
objects—a small, thin man with acapof faded yellow 
cloth with ear-laps drawn down over his head. What 
thin, hollow cheeks he had, but what a mighty nose, on 
each side of which two watery blue eyes twinkled 
feebly—he himself only a bigger kind of toy, as he 
seemed tous. And when we could persuade our nurses, 
when out walking with us, to pass by this shop, how 
happy we were. In this year of 1861, however, you 
were no longer my companion. It was the winter you were 
away at boarding-school. There was a toy in Commo- 


by Emma Maude 


let’s shop-window, which in my eyes surpassed in 








young larva, but they are not to be depended upon as | other species. 





beauty everything ever before exhibited there; and I 


4 Retest sne le seaceor- atten omane cara 


longed with all the fervor of my childish heart to 
possess it. 

“This coveted plaything was a sabre of copper-gilt. 
It really seemed to me that this sabre filled the whole 
corner with rays of burning, glowing light. You can 
readily understand, I fancy, how I longed for this toy, 
remembering, as you must, the ardor of my temperament 
in those childish days of mine. The gold onthe sheath 
irradiated in my eyes the old grey stones of the houses 
opposite. The belt to which the sheath hung was of 
crimson leather, the hilt of the sabre inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. Tobe able to buckle this gorgeous belt about 
my waist, to draw the sabre from its glittering sheath 
by the inlaid hilt, it seemed to me, would be the height 
of unalloyed felicity. But alas! the price of this 
sabre was twenty-four francs, and the possiblility of my 
ever having such a sum to spend; was but a faint one. 

‘My sister Blanche, who hada mania for giving me 
books for presents, had indeed promised, if I succeeded 
in laying up out of my weekly store of pocket-money the 
sum of ten francs, that she would make up the deficiency. 
But to save up ten francs out of the slender dole of 
pocket-money of an urchin of nine—you know yourself 
if it were possible. 

“T had still ene chance, one hope left, of possessing 
the coveted sabre. It was that onthis Christmas Eve 
my uncle (as he had done before occasionally) would give 
me some money. Buthe, alas, was as fond of giving me 
books as my sister. Still the feebleness of my hopes only 
increased the intensity of my desire for the sabre.” 

“From my recgliection of you,” Linterrupted him 
here, ‘“‘I can easily imagine, my poor Claude, how intense 
was your longing to possess the plaything. I know noth- 
ing about the sabre, but I remember perfectly well how 
‘dead in love’ (I can really use no other word for it) you 
were with a hideous little crown for the Virgin, with its 
great red and green stones which was on exhibition ata 
shop for ‘objets religieux.’ How you longed to place this 
crown on Aline Verrier’s curly, blonde head, I remember 
—pretty, little Aline who came to play jack-straws with 
us when I was invited to tea at your sister's.” 

“Was it really so horrible—this crown? In my eyes, in 
those days at least, it was beautiful as the crown of 
Queen Constance which they show you in the treasury at 
Palermo. 

‘*‘My sister Blanche, even at that early age a chronic 
invalid, wasthis evening suffering so severely from a 
headache that she was unable to leave her room; and my 
brother-in-law had elected to remain at home with her. 
Sol was sent off with my nurse to dine alone at my 
uncle's. 

‘*As I said before, I had really no inclination to leave 
the house on this Christmas Eve, evento dine with my 
uncle Gaspard Lurchier. Still, the faint hope that [ 
secretly cherished of receiving after dinoer from my 
uncle a coin of sufticieut valae to enable me to purchase 
the coveted sabre made me willing to leave my sister. 
Again the sabre shone brightly before my eyes and I 
heard in fancy the thick, guttural tones of Commolet’s 
voice saying, as he drew the tiny weapon from its glitter- 
ing sheath: ‘A peautiful blaything—a sharming toy— 
and 30 sheap.’” 

“Excuse my suggesting that you cut short these 
youthful reminiscences of yours and get on with your 
story. Who were present at the dinner?” 

“Allthe friends you and I Knew in those days,” he 
answered sadly; and this melancholy was shared by me 
also, for we had had a childhood in common. 

“Cannot you sce it—the dining room at my uncle’s, 
with its side-board and furniture of carved oak? My 
vnele at the head of the table, a tall, thiu figure, his face 
with its high, bald shining forehead sparsely fringed by 
locks of still dark halr, a great emerald ring on the little 
finger of his left nand—this ring with its huge glittering 
stone the object always of our wonderipg childish 
admiration. Whenever I stooped down to pick up a 
napkin or fork I had dropped, I could see his feet under 
the table, shod in those high boots of soft leather, to the 
constant wearing of which he attributed his exemption 
from attacks of cold and rheumatism. My Aunt Laura 
sat at the other end of the table facing him. She wore 
black mittens on her hands, and on her head a cap 
trimmed with ribbons of bright lilac. Two drooping 
gray ringlets hung down on each side of her sallow, 
sunken cheeks. The kind, black eyes, still bright, gave 
an almost youthfal expression to her faded features. 

“The guest of honor, however, was my uncle’s son; 
who during the repast was singularly capricious in his 
behavior—sometimes sitting there sombre and silent, the 
next moment laughing loudly and drioking freely. 
Though he was not in uniform, his upright figure, bright 
quick glances, and martial bearing betrayed the youth- 
ful soldier. 

“J was the only child at the table and really too 
young to have understood clearly the conversation of 
my elders around me. The talk turned on warnings, 
presentiments of death or impending misfortune. A 
*story was told of the Marshal whose statue decorated 
the square opposite the house which my sister occupied. 
At Eylau, just before leading his troops into battle, he 


had twice recoiled suddenly as though confronted by an 


apparition. Then raising his riding-whip he had struck 
his charger violently, remarking, fust as he galloped off, 
to an aid at his side: ‘It is to-day with me as it was 
with poor Desaix. Something tells me that the ballet 
moulded to kill me will to-day find me.’ Ten minutes later 
he had fallen from his horse, shot through the heart. 

“This anecdote gave rise to a dozen more like it. 

‘**But you, Lucien,’ suddenly exclaimed Mr. Viple, 
addressing my cousin who had sat there silent, ‘what do 
you think of these narratives?’ 

‘**T, as you know,’ returned the young man quietly, 
am nota surgeon andam ignorant of anatomy, so per- 
haps I may be allowed to avow a belief in the super- 
natural. Ihave, however, fought on the battle-field, 
and I confess to a belief in superstitions. I have tried 
my luck at the gambling table and have also watched 
others gamble, and I confess to the belief in a fetich.’” 

‘You are not unlike him,” said I, ‘‘in having like- 
wise a grain of superstition within you. You, who 
wili never ‘pass’ at baccarat while Nolan is looking over 
your shoulder.” 

‘“*What do we really know—poor, blind moles—short- 
sighted mortals, all of us,” answered Claude, ‘‘of life 
and life’s mysteries? But on that evening it was not 
the thought of the supernatural, the occult, that occu- 
pied me. My childish ears were tickled by the sound of 
the word, to me until then unknown, ‘fetich.’ 

‘I began to feel very sleepy when we returned, for 
it was past my usual bedtime. As the hand of the 
clock pointed to nine, a servant announced that my 
nurse had come to fetch me, and I, leaving my seat, 
went the round of the company, docilely holding up my 
cheek to receive the salute each member present im- 
pressed on it. AsI stood before my uncle he drew out 
of his coat pocket a little volume neatly done up in silk 
paper. ‘Do not open it until you are at home,’ he 
said, nodding kindly. 

‘Though I managed to stammer out a word or two of 
thanks for the gift, I was fairly sick and dizzy with dis- 
appointment. Ah! how happy should I have been if 
instead of the pretty book I had been the recipient of a 
coin which I could have added to the store in my money- 
box—a great, stone apple of the must vivid green (you 
possessed, if you remember, the fellow to it) which I 
was fond of rolling about in my hands in order to hear 
the chink of the sous shut up in it. 

‘But my heart which had grown heavy as lead with 
disappointed hope leaped up again when my cousin ad- 
dressing me bade me follow him to his room as he too 
had a gift for me. When there he took out of his porte 
monnaie two coins, a silver plece of large size anda 
gold coin of much smaller dimensions. ‘This,’ he said, 
handing me the silver piece, ‘is for you,’ (it was a coin 
of the value of forty-sous) ‘and this’ (giving me a gold 
coin of the value of ten francs) ‘you must promise me 
to give to the first beggar you meet on your way home. 
Look at it well, it is my fetich.’ 

‘“‘Alas! it was also worth the sum of ten francs I 
was that very moment pining for. 

‘***¥ou understand,’ he repeated impressively, ‘that 
you must be sure to give it to the first beggar you meet 
on leaving this house. Do not neglect to do so, or 
you will be the cause of some great misfortune over- 
taking me.’ 

‘“‘Hardly comprehending a word of whatjhe was say- 
ing, I nevertheless promised faithfully to do as he bade 
me. And with the two coins (of such different size and 
values so disproportionate) held tightly in my hand cov- 
ered with a thick, woolen glove much too large for it, I 
descended the stair-case, at the foot of which I found 
my nurse awaiting me. 


“My nurse, to whom you had given the name of ‘La | 


Fourmi,’ because you fancied she resembled that indus- 
trious but ugly little insect, spoke not a word as we went 
along, andI, for my part, was so lost in wondering at 


this to me unusual aspect of the streets at this hour | imagination standing by the side of my sister's couch 


uchins. You remember it, and that it wasthe customary 
rendezvous at Christmas Eve of all the beggars in town. 
In the porch of the main door a beggar had already 
taken his stand. Apoor, shivering wretch with a wrink- 
led, sunken, sallow face out of which white eye-balls, 
innocent of pupil or iris ,and shaded by red eye-lids, 
blankly stared. He stood there, his thin, stooping fig- 
ure clad in a thread-bare blue blonse, the end of a rusty 
chain in one hand, to the other end of which a dirty white 
poodle was fastened, while with the other hand he held 
out his battered, rimless hat as a receptacle for the alms 
of the charitable. Still at a distance of ten paces from 
him I could plainly hear his hoarse, monotonous cry: 
‘Charity, kind people! Charity!’ 

‘*‘Suddenly at the sound of this cry the temptation to 
keep theten-franc piece returned with irresistible force, 
and dropping the hand of my nurse I ranup to the beggar 
and dropped into his hat —” 

‘‘The piece of forty sous?” I inquired, as he hesitated. 

‘*Yes,” he returned sighing, ‘‘the silver coin.” 

**The Chapel of the Capuchins left behind, the square 
of the Taureau crossed, the hospital corner turued, and 
we were at home. A strange feeling of calm had inthe 
meanwhile taken the place of my former agitation. The 
simple fact that the deed was done, very 
committed, served to quiet me. 

‘*T can understand since then how it is that murder- 
ers have been known to fall sound asleep on the 
spot where they have killed their victims. 

“On entering my room while Miette stirred the fire 
and lighted the candle, I had an opportunity to concea) 
the gold-piece by tying it up in the corner of my hand- 
kerchief. 

‘“‘When with my nurse's help my toilette for the night 
was made and I had kne't down by the side of the bed 
to say my usual prayer, Miette, taking up one of my 
shoes, put itin front of the fire that the Christ-child, 
coming down the chimney, might find it there in readi- 
ness for the gift he would putin it. Why she, so taci- 
turn usually, she who seldom gave utterance to twenty 
words in an hour, addressed these words tome: ‘God 
pity the poor who have no home to shelter them,’ I can 
not imagine. Theimage of the blind beggar standing 
there alone on that cold, snowy night under the church 
porch came back to me. Again his melancholy cry, 
‘Charity, kind people! Charity!’ rang in my ears. And 
[ had stolen from this poor creature—this homeless, hun- 
gry wretch—stolen from him acoin which rightfully be- 
longed to him. Stolen— stolen— stolen— it seemed to 
echo from all sides, while the flickering flames of the 
dying wood fire filled the chamber witha mysterious, 
fantastic light. 

“I felt under my pillow for my handkerchief, and 
drawing it out, untied the corner and let the piece of 
gold drop out of it into the palm of my hand in the vain 


irreparably 


very 


endeavor to turn my thoughts into another channel. ° 


That at the contact of the coin with my flesh, I blushed, 
a burning blash, although I was quite alone. 

‘It was there—the coin—I held it—felt it. And the 
sabre I longed for could, if [wished it, be to-morrow in 
my possession. But could it, really? 

‘*How should I account to my sister for the extra ten 
francs? Should I tell her my uncle had given me the 
gold piece? Impossible, she would speak to him about it 
and my falsehood would be at once detected. 

‘‘Ah! how stupidjI was not}to have thought of this 
plan before—to carry the coin concealed in my hand and, 
while out walking with my nurse, stoop down suddenly, 
let it fall on the ground secretly and then pick it up again 








and declare I had found it. -jI had already picked up 
many little things on our early walks. This would 
only be another and a richer treasure-trove. Yes, I had 
at Jast hit on the best plan. 


So thinking, I turned over 
on my side. 


This time I should certainly fall asleep. 


“But no sleep came; on the contrary, I saw myse!f in 


that I had noinclination for talking. The slender, gothic | while uttering this falsehood and displaying the coin I 


steeple of the Cathedral leaned black against a dark, | pretended to have found. 


wide sky. Commolet’s shop opposite was shut up 


and dark, but the image of the coveted sabre seemed to 


shine out suddenly before my eyes and illuminate the | belonged rightfully to the first beggar I should meet on 


somber street with its effulgent light. 


“Ah! how happy would I have beenif the ten-franc 


piece had only been given to me. But if I only had 
the courage, could not the coveted coin be mine? Some- 
thing seemed to whisper in my ear suddenly. What 
coukl prevent my giving this piece of forty sous to a 
beggar and keeping the gold piece for myself? There 
would really be no barm in my doing so. Had I only 
told my cousin how much I wished for the gold coin he 
would certainly have given it to me. 
ways so kind, so generous. 

“If I take this ten-frane piece, I thought, it will be 
stealing, and theft is a mortal sin. I shall be ruined, 
body and soul. And in imagination I saw myself burn- 
ing in the flames of purgatory, and decided suddenly to 


hand the gold coin to the first beggsr I should come 
across. 


He, who was al- 


““But suppose I should be fortunate enough not to 
run across any mendicant? I had seen none yet. 


I felt in advance my face 
shame, and an overpowering impulse 
impelling me to confess to her—What? My theft! It 


flushing with 


my way home; and this beggar was the blind man of the 
Chapel of the Capuchins. 

**I thrust out my hand from under the bed clothes and 
sought and found the gold piece lying there. ts touch 
seemed to burn me like fire. ‘No!’ I exclaimed aloud, 
‘I can never keep it; I will throw it away in the street or 
give it to-morrow tosome beggar.’ This resolution taken, 
I endeavored to fall asleep again; and, making the sign 

| of the cross and repeating an Ave, I turned over on my 


| side. 


| thought after thought crossed my brain. 


*“Bat these thoughts of mine had probably thrown me 
into a slight fever. My ideas were awakened and 
Again and yet 
, again the words spoken to me by Lucien as he handed me 

the gold coiu rang in my ears. ‘Look well at it, it is my 
| fetich.”. The impression of some awful and mysterious 


{meaning in this unknown word returned again to me. 


My failing to keep my promise—would it be the means of 
| drawing down some great and unmerited disaster on the 


By this time we had reached the Chapel of the Cap- | head of my cousin? 


JANUARY 23, 18% 
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‘For children, as for lovers, it seems quite easy for | 


the possible to become the actual. I twisted and turned 
upon my bed; suddenly sat up init. I must do some- 
thing, I decided. Unconsciously, I had spoken aloud, 
and the sound of my voice frightened me.—But what? 
‘‘Even now I can recall the sensation I then felt of 
some near impending misfortune. Was this sensation 
what was meant by a presentiment, I wondered? I lit my 
candle and taking up the coin I for the first time exam- 
ined it. It was a piece of the year 1848, and bore on its 
face the effigy of the figure of Liberty, on the other side 
a cross had beer rudely scratched, with the poiat of a 
pen-knife, probably. In the state of nervous excitement 
which I had worked myself into the signification of this 
sign struck me forcibly. It 


, 
aiso. 


recalled to me the chapel 
I saw once more the blind beggar standing shiv- 
ering in the porch, saw the rusty chain of the poodle and 


the man’s white, sightless, staring eyeballs with the red | 


lids, saw the battered hat held out for alms, heard 
again his hoarse, monotonous cry, ‘Charity, kind people! 
Charity!’ 

And then an idea broke in upon me. I must do some- 
thing, and at once. I must return to the chapel, cost what 
for him. 

‘So thinking, I got up softly outof bed and huddled 
on my clothes quickly. 
[ saw that it lacked only a few minutes of eleven. My 
sister and her husband had retired to rest by this time, 
but the servants would be up still, awaiting in the kitchen 
the time to set out for the Chapel. 


The kitchen was on 


the ground-floor in front. At the back of the corridor 
was a door leading out into the garden. This door was 


simply fastened byw latch. The garden communicated 


directly with the street, by means of a low gate. It would 
be locked now, but the key was always kept hanging ona 
nail in the gate post. I should only need a quarter of an 
hour to go and come, I decided. Should I be discovered, 
it would be easy to say that I wished to be present at the 
mass at midnight. I should be terribly scolded, ofjcourse ; 
but the sentiment of justice common to young children 
and animals made me willing to submit to this deserved 
penalty. 

“I left my stole softly down stairs, my 
heart thumping painfully at every step, and succeeded in 
reaching the garden and opening the gate, 


room and 
undetected. 
The next moment I was standing in the street, alone for 
the first time in my short life of nine years, and that, too, 
at an hour lacking only one of midnight. But 
no fear at all. 

**Alone 
along 


now I felt 


in 
over the 


the dark, 
snowy 


silent street I trotted rapidly 
pavements. I went on steadly, 
with my cap drawn tightly over my forehead and holding 
the gold-piece firmly clasped in the palm of my hand, 
occupied only in the one thought of arriving quickly at 
my place of destination. 

‘Ah! no matter how long I may live, to the end of 
my days I shall never forget the feeling of despair which 
came over me when, my feet slipping from under me, I 
fell heavily to the groand, and the precious coin, slipping 
outof my hand, rolled away. Vainly did I search} and 
grope for it, scratching aside the snow with my fingers 
the better todo so. And as I sought eagerly the tears 
ran down my face and I sobbed aloud. 

“Just then, eleven strokes boomed out 
heavily from the Cathedral tower above me, and I was 


however, 


forced to return home, shivering and disappointed, a prey 
to the bitterest, the most poignant despair and regret 
One misfortune, however, was spared me. 
liscovered my absence from the house.” 

‘*And the end?” I inguired, as 
speaking. 

‘-You know only too well,” he replied, ‘‘that it was on 
that very Christmas Eve thet Lucien, maddened by his 
losses, cheated while playing baccarat at the Club. It 
was the clumsiest attempt, too, at cheating—the attempt 
of the merest novice—and consists in putting a bank 
note across the line when there is a probability that the 
cards are favorable, only to withdraw it again when it is 
found that luckis against one. Poor Lucien’s attempt 


No one had 


he suddenly left off 


was detected at once. He left the Club disgraced. Oh, I 
know beforehand what you will tell me. That my 


cousin's passion for gambling would sooner or later certain- 
ly have been his raiu. But nevertheless I can never 
quite lose the feelings of remorse from which at that 
time I suffered so severely. The sensations experienced 
by me after my one act of childish dishonesty have made an 
honest man of me. And for this same reason it was that 
this Christmas of mine, twenty years ago, which should 
have been a happy one, was, as I recall plainly even from 
this distance of time, the unhappiest day of my whole 
iife.” 

He ceased, and silence fellonus. But after a pause 
of some moments I said: 

“*Would it not be well to give up our idea of going to 
the play this evening and the supper after it? I am 
no mood for gayety, and you, I imagine, still less so.” 

*‘Have you really no wish to go out, then?” 

“After your narrative, not the slightest. Give me 
sone tea, and let us talk nowof your visit to Auvergne 
and your excursions among the mountains there.” 


in 


it might, and give the beggar the piece of gold intended 


By my watch, lying on the table, | 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
The grip has become Americanized. It isan affecta- 
tion now to term it the ‘Russian influenza.’ 


It is whispered that the girls are preparing some 
astonishing leap year va‘euntines. 

Boston women now take to slum work as naturally 
as did our grandmothers to knitting. And no amount of 
progress is likely to perfect a machine that will take the 
work off their hands. 


Thus far, 1892 has not established such a ‘bludgy’ 


record for itself as been usual with inexperienced new | 


years. 
child. 


It seems to have been-born a wise and prudent 
Long life to him! 


Those new silver coins are beauties, but most of us 
| have a lingering fondness for Liberty at full length, as 
she has been used to sit upon the obverse side of our 
| hard money. The head of Liberty without the heart may 
| be worth as much in the treasury, but the more the peo- 
| ple can get of her the better—especially on full weight 
| coins. 


The unwritten stories the for which the 
| world sighs—the romance of the romantic Kipling for 
example, into which would enter the work done with the 
gifted brother of the The world would not 
object to knowing whether the work was the ruse of the 
wooer, or the wooing the result of the work, or whether 
the 
death of the collaborator. 


are ones 


bride. 


the engagement was denouement of the illness and 


But it is such ‘truly’ stories 
as this that the world never knows, until a generation 


passes and memoirs are in order. 


We are taught to believe that no man is of vital im- 
portance to the world’s well-being, and that our places 
| would at once be filled were we to vacate them. This is 
| true in a sense, but where is the many-sided man who 
can fit and fill the place left by James Russell Lowell? 
| In literature a poet, an essayist, a critic; in society a 
polished and brilliant ornament and inspiration, and 
| withal an orator; in affairs a diplomatist and a patriot. 
| The man who aspires to fill the place of James Russell 
Lowell has yet to grow to 


his stature and round out to 


| his development. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
VACANT PLACES. 


A street car is not a favorable place for serious 
thought, yet sometimes in atwenty minute ride, when 
ithe car is well-filled and yet not too full, one falls to 
| thinking, seriously, fancifully. One thinks abcut the 
| people sitting there, and the vacant seats that will be in 
iguch demand when the tide of travel sets in— vacant 
| now, yet filled so many times over as days have passed, 
| by those who, living or dead, have gone their way. Places 
| that knew them yesterday, to-day know them not. 

Until one thinks of one’s fellow mortals in this way, 
| the pathos attaching to human life is never realized. It 
| may be a ghastly fancy, but just imagine some day the 
| row of fellow-passengers opposite divested of their ill- 
|chosen raiment and the dust of travel, and fancy them 
clothed in the dignity and the habiliments of death. 
Cheap, common faces that so many of them have—sor- 
did, frivolous, vicious, even—yet think how the gra- 
cious hand of death will give to each a seriousness and 
a distinction that living it has never known. 

In a suburban cemetery I have noticed, in occasional 
drives, a neat section of the ground set with row upon 
row of low white headstones, uniform in size and style; 

jand, looking more closely, I have been strangely touched 
| to see that there, side by side, in the companionship of 


| 





| 
| 





| death, rested the one-time inmates of a Home for Aged| 


Women. The little marble stones record no names 
against which less than three-score and ten years are 
set, and scores of presumably friendless and aged wo- 
men are sleeping their last sleep there together. Hus- 
band, kindred, scattered, dead—it does not 
matter to that colony of quiet sleepers. 
the peace of death are upon them, and the onlooker 
passes and turns 
the living inmates of the Home are powerless to incite. 


children, 


And so, going my daily ways, I took at toil-worn 
hands, furrowed, anxious faces, and clothing that 
bespeaks the struggle to keepin line with more pros- 
perous fellow-men, and inspite of myself I think of the 
morning, coming presently, when those toiling hands 
will be folded over hearts that will mever ache again 


under life’s sore burdens; and of a night not far ahead, 
when a cool, soothing touch will stroke the furrows out 
of the corrugated brows and close the eyes, that have 
known too many tears, to their long rest. 

And, looking on and thinking ofall this, while I pity 
these fellow-passengers and pilgrims, I am glad that 
their days and miue are not eternally to go on here. 

Yet the places t they though fiiled 
promptly in public ways, are drearily vacant to those 
who linger after. That was an impressive 
illustration that followed Mrs. Moulton’s tribute 


that leave, 89 
pictorial 
to ‘Five 


The dignity and | 


back with a reverent wistfulness that | 





5 


Friends,’ in a late number of The Cosmopolitan. They 
all passed out of life—out of her life as well; and when 
the reader finishes the friendly and pathetic§tribute to 
the dead blind poet j,and his fond family circle, and sighs 
over the strange swift passing of its members, there are 
the five vacant chairs, carelessly grouped about the book - 
strewn table, and the candles burn low, and flare as the 
wind, perhaps of destiny, sweeps chilly past. 

Those empty chairs! Something wrenches the heart, 
the throat aches dully, anda helpless feeling of rebel- 
lion and of striving against fate possesses the soul. 
They are the symbol of an extinct household whose 
inanimate possessions still remain; their favorite chairs 
that strangers perchance occupy; books that they held 
so dear, now lightly handled by another. The unfailing 
pathos and the pity and the mystery of.it all press hard 
upon the heart, until one lifts one’s eyes, and trying to 
look through, remembers to look up. 





Anyone who deserves the good words that the world 
says of him when he passes out of hearing ought to be 
strong enough to bear them while inlife. Yet words 
of praise are a ‘write-up’ while their object lives, and a 
‘tribute’ when he 1s beyond their 
constitute ourselves 


reach. We dread to 

mutual admiration 
society, as the manner of some is; or, where there is no 
danger of return praise, we watch against the réle of 
flatterer. And we toil meantime, with 
ance that we help or cheer or inspire 
the great world outside. 

In exceptional cases, like thatof Massachusetts’s great 
Bishop, the world realizes that the man is great and 
grand enough to go his way unspoiled by eulogy, and in 
this case, to which hardly a parallel exists, so constant 
and go hearty is the volume of praise and appreciation 
that nothing better can remain to be said of Phillips 
Brooks than is said of him all days in the year while he 
lives to read and hear it. 

In the current member of the New England Magazine 
the laudatory sketch of Phillips Brooks excites no won- 
der. The world is used to his praises; but what an un- 
usual tribute is the poem to George William Curtis! The 
reader is startled by the title, and involuntarily exclaims, 
‘Is Curtis dead?” So rarely do we hear the praises of 
the living sung. Mr. Chadwickis right: 


members of a 


on, no assur- 


‘ach the other, or 


“Why always walt till they have gone away 
To that far land, where what we do or say 
Adds light nor darkness to their heavenly day?” 

Just behind our friends, and the unfriendly, even, let 
us see, With our minds’ eye, the vacant chair, and let us 
say and do to them what we should say or do if we knew 
that tomorrow they or we were to reach our journey’s 
end. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PrEcK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


CASSANDRA AT ‘1HE ART CLUB. 
Cassandra’s artist friends, of whom she has many, 
have assured her more than once that her criticisms on 


their work are invaluable to them, as suggestions, How 
Not to Do It. For, say they, if Cassandra fervently 
disapproves of a picture, that picture is sure to be hung 
on the line at the next exhibition, and receive 
mention from their highnesses the critics; 


favorable 
whereas, if 
Cassandra lingers long and beamingly before a picture, 


it is advance information received from Fate that the 


canvas in question is destined to hang, until death do 
them part, in a forgotten corner of the studio, ‘‘with its 


face”—in the far too familiar phrase of the street ballads 
—‘‘turned toward the wall.” 
° 
Wherefore it is not bad fun, once ina way, to make 
the tour of an exhibition with Cassandra, and revel in 
the courage of her ignorance; which, scorning every 
known canon gf criticism and every ukase of authority, 
calmly pronounces judgment on the primitive basis of 
what she likes and what she doesn’tlike. Here are a few 
illustrative examples, from our recent journey around 
he Art Club rooms. 
°° 
‘‘Where in the world”—said she, pausing before 
Arthur Dow’s ‘Autumn sunset’—‘‘does that man get at 
the distilled essence of luminousness, to dip his brushes 
in? His skies have such charm, and airy 
depth and soft distance! He listens to deeper stories 


light and 


than his eyes tell him; there is more than the color and 
the shadows of an autumn sunset in that picture; there 
is the chill of that loneliness and wistfulness that gives us 
all such a shiver of the heart, when the beryl green first 
comes into the clearness of the west, and the stars turn 
keen, and the wind goes a visiting to the icebergs—that 
queer little thrill and chill that makes home firelight so 
good to see, and sets such music to the step of the 
belovedest, ‘as he comes up the stair!’ 
of ve 

‘*He’s been keeping company with the old masters !”— 
this, before the ‘Wild Olive Trees’ of Marcus Waterman. 
‘*‘Took at that 
Veronese. Merey 


dead, dee blue sea—that’s 


Cassandra, 
looking down on her mud-splashed goloshes and the 


“Py 


us! 


opaque 


upon ”—g rumbled 
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snow slowly melting on the sleeve of her mackintosh, 
‘doesn’t that thick grass and doesn’t that warm sky | 
make you weep—like Howell’s organ-grinder—to have a 
little climate before you die? 


” * 
a 


“There area jolly lot of pictures,”"—thus she dis- 
coursed, as, wearied, we sat down on the central divan 
for a rest and a general view—‘‘there are a jolly lot of 
pictures here, where the artists have followed a four- 
sided course, instead of a two-sided one. Eh? Don’t 
know what I mean? Why, there are plenty of painters 
who think they’ve only to look and paint; others who 
look and think and paint; anda blessed few who look 
and think and feel and paint. I’m bound to admit”—she 
went on, judicially, with her eyes on a picture that shall 
be nameless —‘‘that now and then one comes on an artist 
who looks and thinks and feels and can't paint ;--though 
he thinks he can. 

Pa 

‘There's a deal of gentle fancy, now, in Bissell’s 
‘Idle Day.’ There’s youth in it, and spring, and light, 
fleeting inasic, and the blossoming of young trees. And 
look at those two beautiful, heart-breaking studies of 
sorrowful old age—Vonnoh’s ‘Mauvaises Nouvelles’, and 
Hamilton’s ‘Pensionnaire de |’ Etat’. How the grayness 
of heart steals out from them to you, until your eyes are 
too dim to study how gray is their weather, their sober 
dress, and all the dull, fading world! Thatis what I call 
atmosphere—that, and not the mere total impression of | 
color and lines of light and shade.”—‘'The critics don't!” | 
said I. ‘‘Then,” cried Cassandra triumphantly, ‘I know 
I'm right!” 


* 2 
* 

‘‘There’s the same difference in portraits,” she went 
on. “Sometimes it seems as if the painter looked at 
his model: and sometimes asif he felt with his model, 
and learned, from within, the secrets of the face. Von- 
noh’s portrait of his friend belongs to the latter sort; 
how frank it is, and brave, and direct and faithful! So 
does Vesper George’s sturdy, jolly little girl in brown; 
so does Helen Hinds’ picture of the nice, summer-y, sun- 
shiny boy in tennis-flannels; so does Wagner’s portrait of 
the smiling lady, with that warmth and glowall about it, 
within and without. So doesn’t that trio in blue, up 
there—O my only Aunt Maria, didn’t that painter have 
the courage of her prospective fee!—So doesn’t Tomp- 
kins’ portrait of Mr. C. C-— that is studied so remorse- 
lessly from the outside. And as for No. 45—that—said | 
Cassandra, drawing a long breath—that isn’t a portrait; 
—you needn't tell me/—that’s Boston in apotheosis ;— 
Boston as ‘ithers see it!’ 


°° | 

“T’ve two bétes noirs in this show. One that cholera- 
stricken infant, in blue, of Miss Perry’s: well named | 
‘Angdle,’ because she's going to be an angel and with the | 
angels stand, pretty soon, if my clinical observation 
counts for anything; and it wasn’t kind nor pretty, nota 
little bit, to paint her in the transition stage, so to speak. 
And the other that dreadful little street-corner, of 
Peasley's, with its little lodging-houses and its look,— 
look? its odor /—of the deadly commonplace. He exhibi- 
ted that picture too late. Mr. Howells has left Boston. 


‘‘There are ever 80 many nice bits; Philip Hale’s old 
woman, for instance, with the real shrivelled-apple-y kind 
of skin; and that bewitching baby in Hatfleld’s ‘Doll's 
Bath’: and the woolliness of Monks’ sheep, and the 
honest out-door sunshine and fresh grass there are in 
that picture of his. And there are lots of dreadful bits; 
like that ‘Grief’ of Tarbell’s; and well does the name 
express the emotions of the beholder of that pathologi- 
cal nightmare! And, forbye, those pug puppies, investi- 
gating the turtle. 


a? 

‘What dollike best? Why, Rogers’ puppies, of 
course. My soul, every immortal spark of it, pulsates 
with joy over that little brown bunch of delectable curii- 
ness, who has had so much more than his share of the 
dinner. And the poor, scraggy little black and white one, 
whose ugliness has pushed him to the wall since the 
day of his birth; did you ever see put into more poig- 
nantly appealing form one of this world’s biggest prob- 
lems, that he is breaklng his blessed littte puppy heart 
over—that one may be a model of all the moral virtues, 
and yet forever get left! 

° 

«Don't you like that ‘Snow Flurry’ of Sandham’s? I 
do, very much, it’s so keen and cold and fresh, and the 
houses have that jolly, huddled neighbor-ness; that true 
city-ish look, so dear to the dweller among his kind. 
There’s an immense deal of tingling vitality in that 
picture, to my thinking.” 

*° 

‘“‘Cassandra,” said I, ‘*do you know your taste is im- 
proving? You've commended several things this year 
that the critics say are goed.” ‘I improving?” said 
Cassandra, wrathfully. ‘No such thing! It’s the critics 
who are beginning to come to their senses!” 


DorotHy LuNpr. 


ithe characteristics of 


lit there must bea place for them, is in the 
| peedia. 


|the story at the beginning of the Legislative 
jand brings us through the attack on the 
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STEPHENS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A HIstory OF THER FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 
Stephens. In Three Volumes. Vol. U. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


The time of the French Revolution is one of the most 
confused periods of history. And the average man’s 
idea of it—however it may fall short of the realities in 
other respects—in regard to confusion, equals the Revo- 
lution itself. Mr. Carlyle’s bouk, powerful and wonder- 
ful as it is, is not caleulated to clear up the reader's 
ideas by arranging events in logical sequence. Every 
book should have its excuse for existing. Carlyle gives 
us a splendid picture of the French Revolution, a won- 
derful cyclorama, in which we see Dumouriez and his 
ragged regiments sending the Prussians and Austrians to 
the right about; in which we witness the terrible mobs | 
rushing through the streets of Paris, and almost hear the 
cry: ‘‘A la lanterne!” in a way that weshall never forget. 


| Mr. Stephens has given us no such glowing pictures; but 


reader of his 
Assembly with 
wonders who was 


out of chaos. The 
book no longer confuses the Constituent 
the Legislative Assembly ; 


he has brought order 


no longer 
the organizer of the uprisings which occur in such quick 


succession; does not have to think: ‘*‘Who is this 
man So-and-So, whom we have not seen mentioned 
before?,” Everything is in order, properly explained, 


and perfectly clear. 

In order that his readers may not be in the dark as to 
important 
| Stephens gives a biographical sketch of each by way of 
introducing him. In speaking of the Committee of 
Public Safety, he says: ‘Critics may object that such 
biographical work is unnecessary, and that it stops the 
consecutive flow of the narrative; but it is of paramount 
importance to grasp various facts in connection with 
the particular men, which cannot be understood without 
regarding each man individually.” 

While we agree with Mr. Stephens in the above case, 
we think that he has carried his system too far. He 


personages, Mr. 


'gives a biographical account, with the date of birth and a 
few remarks on early training, even when he js intro- 


We are inter- 
was one of the 


ducing characters of minor 
ested to know that 
scholars at the College of 
care to know that Vaublanc, 
was taken to Paris and 


there.” 


importance. 
Robespierre best 
We do not 
‘fat the age of seven. 

educated at the military school 
The place for biographies of unimportant men, 


Louis-le-Grand. 


encyclo- 
The second volume of Mr. Stephen’s history takes up 
Assembly 
Tuileries and 
the establishment of the Republic to the Reign of Terror, 
which is described in the closing chapters. And such is 
“the clearness of the history that the reader easily follows 
the changes in the different legislative bodies; changes 
that once seemed so hopelessly confused. 

The point on which the author especially dwells is the 
effect of the foreign wars upon the government at home. 
While he does not wish to justisy the September 
massacres and the barbarities of the Reign of Terror, he 
does regard them as almost necessary evils under the 
circumstances. To make such unprecedented efforts on 
the frontier, the country must be as one man at home; 
and the leaders of the revolution knew well that this 
result would never be obtained by the patriotism of the 
French, so they had recourse to the Terror, which made 
the citizens at least simulate patriotism: 

The continuous series of defeats, both in the provinces and on 
the frontiers, proved that still further exertions were necesssary, 
but the means for creating a really strong executive wére now 
ready. And a few wore disasters ensured to the Com- | 
mittee the unlimited power which enabled it to carry France 
triumphantly through the terrible winter of 1793, and which only | 
had to be surrendered when the need of the system of Terror, | 
which it vigorously supported, was gone. It cannot be too | 
strongly insisted upon that the whole of that system of Terror was 
due to the perisl in the provinces aud on the frontiers. Extraordi- 
nary were those difficulties, and equally extraordinary means of | 
government were necessary to meet them. The system 
of Terror was only reluctantly acquiesced in as a necessity; it | 


was never popular; and when it reached its height and seemed no | 


longer justified by the condition of affairs, it was overthrown and 
declared iufamons by the very men who had patiently undergone 
its yoke, when its extreme powers were necessary for the safety 
of the country. . It was neither so monstrous nor so 
admirable as it has ‘been painted; great 
remedies; and the Terror was the only remedy the members of 
the Great Committee could find for France, 
nal dissensions and harassed by a foreign war. It was a drastic 
remedy indeed, buta very necessary one, anc France became 
once morea mighty nation, able, owing to internal peace anda 
strong administration, to drive back all her enemies from her 
borders. 


This seems reasonable; 
side of the Terror: 


but let us look at the bad 


The selection of victims was at first a serious matter, prison- 
ers only being chosen for trial who had shown themselves in 
some way markedly opposed to the Revolution, either as politi- 
clans or journalists. Butas the Terror became more organized 


into a system less care was shown, and names (of prisoners) were | 


selected at random from the first that came to hand, the impor- 
tant point being te have a certain numher condemned for the | 
guillotine. 


| We cannot but think that Mr. Stephens is a little too 


evils demand strong | 


when torn by inter- | 
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 setiliees to the Terrorists. An almost indiscriminate 
| execution of citizens for the purpose of inspiring terror 
in the rest and thus insuring good order is too terrible a 
thing for excuses. No end can even palliate such a 
means. 

Mr. Stephens shows excellent sense in his estimates 
|of important men Robespierre he does not admire 
unduly; on the other hand he does not weary us as 

Carlyle did, by calling him ‘‘the sea-green incorrupti- 
ble,” and trying to depreciate his good qualities : Danton 
he ranks as a noble-minded patriot; Louis XVI. as a 
good-hearted man whose fall was entirely due to weak- 
ness. Of Vergniaud he says: ‘‘Vergniaud, 
the greatest orator, not only of the Girondin party, but 
of the whole period of the Revolution.” Marie Antoin- 
ette he treats with kindly severity : 

Before the story of agony written on that haggard, withered 

face, criticism is forced to be silent. Marie Antoinette had many 
| taults, and committed many political mistakes; she was her 

husband's evil genius, and for that reason the evil genius of 

France also; but she expiated ber errors by months and years 
| of terrible suffering, and however necessary it may have been to 
pointout her faults and mistakes in the course of this history, 
| before the spectavle of her death no feelings but those of pity can 
| be experienced. 

We must compliment Mr. Stephens on sparing us the 
continual disputes with other historians, which so often 
mar books of this kind. The only useful purpose which 
such discussions serve is to give us a wholesome distrust 
of the conclusions of the author who descends to them. 
Mr. Stephens tells his story and gives his authority where 
he thinks necessary. We find from his book his own 

ideas about the French Revolution. We do not find a 
| discussion of the ideas of other people, nor do we want 
to find it. Mr. Stephen’s abstinence from such disputes 
is as admirable as it is unusual. 

Although not written with the force of Carlyle’s work, 
the history we are examining has more than clearness to 
recommend it. Itis very interesting. It fascinates the 
reader, even in these days when we are continually meet- 
ing books written upon the French Revolution or parts 
of it. The sober good sense with which the author tells 
| the trath as far as he can is worthy of admiration. 

The following is an extract from the preface which 
gives us an agreeable hint of the character of the author. 
He has hesitated, he says, whether or not to strive after 
a perfection which he cannot fail to see is impossible: 


j 





Shall we journey on and on, hoping that some day we may 
peradventure reach the evei-receding place of rest? Or shall we 
rather do what little we may in the hurry and press of the march? 
Life is short, the future ts uncertain; and for me the balance has 
been tilted by the sympathetic inaistence of one or two faithful 
friends, and by the encouraging appreciation of reviewers and 
correspondents in England, France, and America. So the volume 
shall go. Those who praise it will never know what it has cost 
me; those who vlame would hardly believe how far it falls short 
of the ideal I haa steadily cherished and once hoped to attain. 


COLONEL HIGGINSON’S ESSAYS. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Book. 


(Indexed). By 
Boston : 


Lee and Shepard. 





The self-reliance which came to this nation as one of 
the legacies of the Civil War; the gradual reaction in 
favor of European standards, and the more recent pro- 
test against that reaction—all of these find an attentive 
student in Mr. T. W. Higginson, who, in ‘The New 
World and the New Book,’ appears as the champion of 
the demccratic idea in literature. 

In nearly all of the twenty-eight brief essays that 
make up this volume, he points out the inconsistencies of 
English criticism, and pounces upon its weaker aspects— 
in judgment, in knowledge and in style—with delicate 
but trenchant sarcasm. Mr. Higginson has proved him- 
self a good fighter in less peaceful fields than those of 
literature, and he seems quite as willing at present to put 
himself in the way of critical attacks as when in his 
| younger days he faced those of a sterner sort, while in 
jneither case has he cared to stand merely upon the 
| defensive. 
| The return thrusts and parries have begun already. 
| Mr. Andrew Lang has said his say in an article in the 
| London Illustrated News. Far be it from the writer to 
| rend that article until this review is safely off his hands; 
| but it is not difficult to imagine its drift. The author 
| wastes very little strength cn Mr. Lang, however, but 
honors Matthew Arnold with his sharpest thrusts, inci- 
dentally remarking upon the ‘garlic flavors of Kipling’ 
|and the apotheosis of the dime novel in the stories of 
Rider Haggard. 

Mr. Howells, in his later works, comes in for high 
praise among those American writers who have recog- 
nized that ‘all men are created equal’: though Mr. Hig- 
ginson speaks of him as ‘‘An unsympathetic though 
acute observer”’—a criticism which sounds as though it 
might have been written before its author became ore of 
| those ‘fina! admirers’ of Mr. Howells, who have become 
| ‘the captive of his bow and spear.’ 

Mr. Higginson’s statement that English writers com- 
plain if we take ourselves seriously, and that they prefer 
an American in the character of a clever mountebank 
rather than asa gentleman, recalls Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s genial treatment of that subject, and also the 
| lamented Lowell’s essay on ‘A Certain Condescension In 
Foreigners’; though the tone of this nation regarding 
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certain South American republics suggests that we should 
do well not to throw teo many stones in this matter. 
The patriotic Motley, it would seem, speaks of ‘The 
wretched little squabbles of Mexico and South America.” 

It rasps a citizen of the United States, doubtless, that 
any fureigner should fail to find its civilization ‘interest- 
ing’ after having given a fortnight or so to the profound 
study thereof, and the historical problems whose solution 
began in the civil war and which are being worked out at 
present in the study of those social questions wherein 
Mr. Higginson rightly thinks that there may be found a 
tonic for our literature which shall take the place of that 
supplied by the civil war;—these have proved not unin-! 
teresting to careful students abroad or at home. One of 
the results of the civil war has appeared in the recent 
liberation of the southern literary genius, as the author | 
points out; and the widening of the fleld of work for 
women, which may some day make their exercise of 
suffrage a matter-of-course, may be another. 

Mr. Higginson is too scholarly to undervalue the need 
of a background in literary work—indeed, he devotes an 
essay to that subject—but the background which 
found in the Greece 





he | 
of Homer ets 


advocates is to be 
than in the England of Gladstone. 

All of the author's criticism is not spent upon foreign 
writers. 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey “incomparably inferior” 
to that of Prof. G. H. Palmer; but he also finds in Bry- 
“A sense of ...utter tameness 
want of almost all the qualities defined by 
and if he finds a callow- 
ness in English journalists and even in the earlier poems 


It is true that he considers Butcher and Lang's 


ant’s version of Homer 


and...{a] 
Arnold as essential to Homer”; 


of Tennyson, he turns as well from his praise of Long- 
fellow as a translator to speak of his ‘little sentimental 
poem of ‘The Bridge’ ; while allhis praises of Howells 
do not keep him from setting forth vigorously the utility 
of a plot—the network of circumstances which must be 
considered in the representation of any character. He 
utters this wise admonition for all writers: ‘The essen- 
tial thing is that the literary man should be interested in 
something which he feels to be of incomparabdly more 
importance to the universe than the development of his 
own pretty talent.” 

The duration of literary fame is discussed in several 
of the essays, and it may prove interesting in a nearer 
future than that of the familiar New Zealander to read 
over again the chapter ‘Concerning High-Water Marks.’ 
In the essay on ‘The Perils of American Humor,’ Mr. 
Higginson says trulv: ‘‘Few things... are more demor- 
alizing than the facetious police report of the enterprising 
daily newspaper ;” and he points out how largely the 
popular enjoyment of Browning has suffered from the 
cheap wit of the funny paragrapher. It would be inter- 
esting to know if the author would be willing to include 
Browning among those English writers of whom he says: 
‘‘Let them once reach middle life and they are all staunch 
Tories and ‘accept dukes.’” We are getting used to 
‘Lord’ Tennyson; bat could we ever have found ‘Lord 
Browning’ easy of utterance? 

It is almost an impertinence to speak of Mr. Higgin- 
son's style, which sometimes attains in its less sarcastic 
moods to almost the repose of that American writer 
whom he praises above all others—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; and he sums up his own practice as well as his 
theory when he says: ‘‘Prose style ought not to be merely 
a bludgeon or a boomerang, but should be a weapon of 
precision.” 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
LANG'S ANGLING SKETCHES. 
ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. 


and numerous illustrations by 
don and New York: 


‘ With three etchings 
W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Lon- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 

One cannot read Mr. Lang’s angling sketches without 
entertaining a kindly feeling toward the author. He is 
full of good stories; a lover of good scenery and good 
angling; and above all he is modest. Now, a modest 
fisherman is something at once unique and delightful : 


There is no false modesty in the confidence with which I es- 
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of the author's roaming is in Scotland, over the roman- | 
tic border side, and his fishing is done in the Tweed 
and the Yarrow and their neighbors. He gives us one 
laughable reminder of his countrymen’s shrewdness in 
regard to money matters. He persuaded his boatman 
to tell him some strange tales: 


The boatman has given bis consent to the printing of his yarns. 
On being offered a moiety of the profits, he observed that he had 
no objection to these, but that he entirely declined to be respon- 
sible for any share of the expenses. Would that all authors 
were as sagacious, for then the amateur novelist and the minor 
poet would vex us no more. 


The most amusing anecdote of allis that called ‘The La- 
dyorthe Salmon?’ A gentlemancould not sleep on the 
morning of his wedding day, so he very imprudently went 
out fishing to while away the long hours before the wed- 
ding, although the marriage was to take place at half-past 
ten. As ill luck would have it, he succeeded in enticing 
an enormous salmon to his hook; and in the tremendous 
excitement of trying to tire him out and bring him in, 
the wedding hour passed unheeded. 


‘the frayed and overworn gut broke ata knot, and witha 
loose roll he dropped back towards the deep. I sprang at him, 
stumbled, fell on him, struggled with him, but he slipped from my 
arms. In that moment] knew more than the anguish of Orpheus. 
Orpheus! Had I, too, lost my Euridice? Irushed from the 
stream, up the steep bank, along to my rooms. I passed the 
church door, Olive, pale as her orange blossoms, was issuing 
from the porch. The clock pointed to 10.45. I was ruined, I 
knew it,and I laughed. I laughed hkea lost spirit. She swept 
past me, and amidst the amazement of the gentle and simple, I 
sped wildly away. The rest is silence.” 

Thus ends my unhappy friend’s narrative. I leave it to the 
judgment of women and of men. Ladies, would you have acted 
as Olive Dunne acted? Would pride, or pardon, or mirth have 
ridden sparkling in your eyes? Men, my brethren, would ye 
have deserted the the lady, or the lady for the 
salmon? 


Ask me no more. 


salmon for 


PIERRE LOTI'S ROMAN D’UN ENFANT. 
Par Pierre Loti. 


Paris: Carimann Levy. 1891. 


LE ROMAN D'UN ENFANT, 


Trente-Septieme 
Edition. 


It is seldom that a man can remember his childish 
feelings, his youthful ambitions and disappointments, as 
M. Loti does in his little book, ‘Le Roman d'un Enfant.’ 
Even his doings as a baby have not entirely escaped his 
mind. He describes his ecstacy at finding that he could 
jump: 

I invented a new and very amusing way of doing: it was to 
spurn the ground vigorously, then to leave it with both feet at 
once for half a second; and to come down again, and to proflt by 
the spring to leap up again, and to keepit up, pouf! pouf! making 
a great dea! of noise on the floor, and feeling in my head a little 
dizziness that was very agreeable. From that moment I knew 
how to jump, I knew how to run! 

l am convinced that it was the frst time, for I recall clearly 
my extreme amusement and my mingled astonishment and joy. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! what has got into the little fellow this even- 
ing?’’ said Aunt Bertha. 


The book is a series of sketches: scenes which the 
author remembers from childhood. Readers will often 
recall passages in their own youth which correspond al- 
most exactly to M. Loti’s experiences and impressions. 
On the other hand, some of his thoughts and feelings 
were unique. He had presentiments of a future not so 
happy as the present; and ill-defined forebodings which 
most children, happily, would not be able to understand. 

The ‘romance’ is delightful throughout, but nothing is 
sweeter than the author’s affectionate recollections of his 
mother. 


I was recovering from one of the little illnesses of childhood. 
As I guessed, by the rays which streamed through my closed 
windows, the springlike freshness of the sun and outside air, I 
felt sad as I lay between the sheets of my white bed: I Wanted to 
get up, to go out; I wanted more than anything else to see my 
mother, my mother atany price. .. . 

The door opened and my mother camein smiling. Oh, [ see 
her so well yet, just as she looked then in the doorway, coming 
in with the sunlight and fresh air. I remember everything; her ex- 
pression as her eyes met mine, the sound of her voice; even the 
details of her dear toilette which would look so funny and out of 
date now. 

She leaned on my bed to kisa me, and then I did not want any 
thing, I did not want to cry nor get up nor go out; she was there, 
and that was enough; I felt entirely consoled, quieted, changed, by 
her loving presence. 

Perhaps they will understand me, my unknown 





teem myself a duffer at fishing. Some men are born duffers; 
others, unlike persons of genius, become so by an infinite ca- 
pacity for not taking pains. Others again, among whom I would 


rank myself, combine both these elements of incompetence. Na- | 


ture, that made me enthusiastically fond of fishing, gave me 
thumbs for fingers, short-sighted eyes, indolence, carelessness, 
and a temper which (usually sweet and angelic) is goaded to 
madness by the laws of matter and of gravitation. 

And again: 

What fiend is it that promptsa man just to 
cast, in low water, without testing his tackle? As sure as you 
do that, up comes the fish, and with his first dash breaks your 
casting line, and leaves jou lamenting. This doctrine I preach, 
being my own ‘awful example.’ “Bad and careless little boy,’’ 
my worthy master used to say at school; and he would have pro- 
voked a smile in other circumstances. But Mr. Trotter, of the 
Edinburgh Academy, had something about him (he usually car- 
ried it in the tail pocket of his coat) which inspired respect and 
discouraged ribaldry. 


The sketches are not full of information or instruc- | 


tion. They are not wildly entertaining. They are merely 
little accounts of a number of Mr. Lang’s angling expe- 
ditions, real or imaginary, with a few stories brought 
in to heighten the interest. ,.Or we might call thema 
set of stories with an angling backgrou:d. The scene 


try a hopeless | 


| friends who follow me with a distant*but kindly sympathy. And 
| certainly every man who cherishes or has cherished his mother 
| will not smile at the childish things Il have been saying, Il am very 


sure. 








GURLITT’S WEDDING JOURNEY. 


Cornelus Gurlitt. 
Munchen: Franz Hanfstaengl. 


HOCHZEITREISE; von 
Paul Hey. 


DIE Illustrirt von 


[From Deutsche Rundschau of December. } 
A little book especially suitable fora holiday present 
|to brides and young women. Artist and writer go hand 
|in hand, depicting with gracefully satirical comments 
| the first entrance into life of the newly married p7ir. 
Their little adventures on the journey, which draw a 
igsmile from the lookers-on; the quickly ended April 
_shower of disagreement: all this Cornelius Gurlitt has 
| brought together in the events of a few hoars—for he 
| only takes up the beginning of the journey—and he has 
done it with so much taste and with such a happy fancy, 
that the reader can devote himself to this little novel 
and its pretty illustrations with unalloyed pleasure. 


‘Miss Toosey’s Mission’ has done work altogether worthy 

of her enviable reputation; which is to say thet the 

little story is full of gentle humanity, quiet humor, and 
tenderness and charm. It is the story, told with 

exquisite simplicity and sympathy, of a ‘gray life,’ into 

which comes just one day splendid with scarlet and 

gold. Thatis a Sunday when the yellow gorse is all in 

blaze of blossom, and Pris’s soldier lover, all gallant in 

his scarlet coat, pays her his one visit; and they goto 
church together under warm blue skies; and his old 

dog, who had followed his footsteps in the day when he 
was accounted but a gypsy ne’er-do-weel, sees him from 

far across the fields, and in the seeing is happier than 

them all. And itchances again, long months afterward, 

when patient Pris lies dying, that old dog Jack pricks 
up his ears ‘‘as he had done that Sunday when he sat by 
Pris on the garden wall;” and Pris looks far out across 
the sunny garden with a great joy on her face. But 
what they saw they never told, in speech intelligible to 
dull human hearing. And the little sister, bending above 
Pris’s dead face, saw nothing but the sunshine on the 
golden gorse, and the red handkerchiefs drying on the 
gooseberry bushes. 

It is a little story in reading which the eyes grow 
dim and the heart grows gentle; and soitisagood gift 
to an arid literary generation. 

The name of Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen will recall to many 
persons her interesting and careful studies in the folk- 
lore of children. Her intimate knowledge of the little 
folk is well shown in her latest work, though this is not 
about children, but for them. In ‘Glimpses at the Plant 
World’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard) Mrs. Bergen has 
brought together the facts most easily observed about 
ferns, sea-weeds, mosses, fungi, and other plants of 
which children know but litte, andof which their elders 
can usually tell them but little. Other chapters prettily illus- 
trated describe the insect friends of the flowers and their 
services, the distribution of seeds, etc. The whole aim of 
the book is to stimulate observation, and to that end the 
statements made are such as can be verified by any child. 
{t will be of great service to teachers, and yetit is so 
entertaining that it will really interest Children if put 
directly into their hands. 

Herr Friedrich Ost, in fulfillment of a wager, per- 
mits himself to be putina trance state by an East In- 
dian fakir, is sealed up ina pit, and then forgotten, to 
be found by chance and restored to life in the year 2001. 
A social democracy has been estahlished some months 
before; and hence we have ‘Mr. East's Experience in 
Mr. Bellamy’s World,’ related by Conrad Willrandt, 
translated by Mary J. Safford, and published by the 
Harpers in their Franklin Square Library. The title of 
the book, however, is scarcely fair. This is not ‘Mr. 
Bellamy’s World’ in several important particulars, nota- 
bly in the breaking up of families. The book is intend- 
ed for German readers, and it is the views of the Ger- 
man Socialist party which it opposes. It indicates, with 
a good deal of cleverness, the difficulties which would 
arise under a social democracy; it shows quite conclu- 
sively that, while men and women are imperfect, no so- 
cial system can produce perfect results; it cannot be 
said to show much more. It is reported that the emper- 
or has ordered a dramatization of Mr. East’s adventures, 
the better to impress them upon his people. 

The middle of the century had hardly passed when 
George Macdonald published his first volume; and for 
almost forty years his words, his poems, his stories 
for children and his graver writings have placed him 
among the first of living moralists—nor a moralist alone, 
but often an artist as well. Life on the moors, the life 
of happy childen, romantic love, high resolve—these are 
the materials Mr. Macdonald loves to use. They form 
the texture of ‘The Flight of the Shadow,’ which now 
comes from the press of D. Appleton & Co. The result is 
not what it would have been once. But what better 
eulogy was ever pronounced upon a husband than that 
remark of Orbie’s: ‘In all our life together, John has 
never once pressed me to complete a sentence I broke off.” 
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SOME PLEASANT FICTION. 
In ‘Pris,’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.) the author of 





Lowell, Mass. 
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COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - - 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 


A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. | 


A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advasce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Dr. T. H. Hoskins of Newport, Vt., read a paper on 
‘The New Orcharding’ before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at its public meeting !ast Saturday, giv- 
ing an interesting history of fruit growing in Maine 
and other states, with illustrations from his experience 
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Bicknell ; board of trustees, Isaac N. Tucker, Ezekiel R. | 
Jones, Edward T. Nichols, Augustus Lothrop, George 
W. Stevens, Alfred J. Neal, Henry D. Dupee, Albert A. 
Pope, Alfred A. Hunting, John E. Lynch, George L. 
Damon and Ira G. Hersey. The following were elected 
on the Committee of Relief: SamuelF. Hicks, Thomas J. | 
| Lyons, Henry A. Root, Ira G. Hersey, John C. Clapp, | 
|James D. Percival, Henry Guild, William Waters, Jr., | 


| 


j}and Ottoman Wallburg. 





The annual meeting of the Bay State Agricultural 
Society was held Tuesday. President French reported 
for the building committee that no definite action had 


| 
|} been taken. 


President, J. ! 
| D. W. French of Boston; secretary, C. M. Weld; assist- 
lant secretaries, Henry L. Shumway and James Chees- 
man. The present vice-presidents 

except that Winslow S. Lincoln 

chosen to represent that county. Secretary Hovey of | 
the Massachusetts managers of the World’s Columbian | 
Exposition spoke on the proposed exhibit of Massachu- | 
setts live stock. He said that his advice would be that 
the exhibit should be prepared by experts, so that the 
state might be well represented. 


These officers were chosen: 





were re-elected, | 


of Worcester was | 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The only event of significance in the dramatic week 
has been the revival at the Boston Museum of Boucicault’s 





of modernmethods. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
O. B. Hadwen, Dr. Hoskins, Mr. Benjamin P. Ware, Mr. | 
E. W. Wood and others took part. At the business | 
meeting, President Spooner in the chair, William Patter - 
son of Quincy was proposed by Charles E. Richardson 

asamember of the society, and Rufus T. Tobey was 

proposed by Henry L. Clapp. The secretary read a let- 

let from Edgar Sanders of Chicago accepting the cor- 

responding membership to which he was elected, and 

thanking the society therefor. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers met on Mon- 
day to discuss the subject of ‘Municipal Government in 
the Large Cities of the Country.’ Mr. F. P. Stearns, 
president of the society, occupied the chair, and among 
those present were Mr. Robert Moore, formerly a mem- 
ber of the board of public improvement of St. Louls; 
City Engineer William Jackson of Boston, Mr. H. D. 
Woods, C. E., of Boston, and Mr. George S. Rice, chief 
engineer of the rapid transit commission. After dinner 
a business meeting was held, at which Bert A. Parlin of 
Boston and Winslow L. Webber of Gloucester were ad- 
mitted to membership. 

President Stearns opened the discussion with a state- 
ment concerning the public works of the city of Boston, 
showing that fully one-half of the city’s expenditures 
are for public works, which are for the most part di- 
rectly within the province of the civil engineer. Even 
this proportion of the total expenditure does not fully 
represent the importance of the public works as a factor 
in the problem of municipal government, for, Mr. 
Stearns said, if any city had a system by which the pub- 
lic works could be wisely, prudently and honestly or- 
dered, constructed and maintained, it would very nearly 
have solved for itself the vexed problem of municipal 
government. 

Interesting papers prepared for the occasion, show- 
ing the methods of municipal government in St. Louis, 
New York, Buffalo, Boston, Providence and Paris, 
France, were read and an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, held in New York on Wednesday, Mr. 
Mendes Cohen of Baltimore was elected president, and 
among the Vice-presidents Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald of 
Brookline, who has been for many years connected with 
the Boston water works. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Wednesday evening, Professor Charles V. Riley, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and. Mr. Samuel 
H. Scudder read interesting papers. 

The annual ‘Gentleman’s Night’ of the New England 
Woman's Press association brought a brilliant company 
to the Parker House on Wednesday. The essayist of the 
afternoon was Mr. William Lewis Fraser, who gave a 
delightful talk on ‘Illustration,’ which was in substance 
a vindication of the illustrator’s right to the title of 
artist. The walls of the alcove in which the speaker 
stood were hung with drawings by the illustrators on the 
Century staff, including Alfred Stevens, Kenyon Cox, and 
others not less famous. High tea was served, after a 
half-hour of informal social chat, during which Mrs. E. 
M. H. Mereill, president of the club, and Mrs. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, chairman of the entertainment committee for 
the afternoon, presented the guests to Mr. Frazer. Art 
reminiscences, humorously told, filled the post-prandial 
hour; and songs were sung by Mr. Chas. Webber and Mr. 
Gardner Lamson. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
held its annual meeting Wednesday afternoon, reelecting 
Mr. Olvier M. Wentworth president and the following 
officers for the ensuing year: vice president, E. Noyes 
Whitcomb; treasurer, Newton Talbot; secretary, Alfred 


|famous romantic drama ‘The Shaugraun.’ The play 


instances the survival of the fittest; after so many years, 
and so marked a changein dramatic standards as have 
come since it first, with its sunny-hearted author in the 
title-rdle, captured the theatre-going world, its possesses 
an amazing vitality, a quick and living appeal to all who 
go to the theatre to enjoy an entertaining play. Time 
has but approved its humanity, its robust, cleanly humor, 
the grace and brightness of its lines; and has taught us 
to challenge—and that not unkindly—the probability of 
but few of its situations. 

The old play has hearty life init yet; as is testified by 
the large and enthusiastic audiences that have nightly 
filled the theatre. In its present representation, ‘The 
Shaugraun’ is finely set and skillfully managed; it acting 
varies from perfunctory, through satisfactory, to im- 
pressive and admirable. To the first class belong Miss 
Campbell's Claire, and Mr. Barrows’ Kinchela. To the 
second class belongs Mr. Wilson’s Conn. The part is 
well conceived, and other than finical criticism would find 
it hard to quarrel with the actor at any specific point of 
interpretation; nevertheless, Judged by the Conn who 
lingers so warmly in our memories, the present one sadly 
lacks youth and lightness, charm and icvableness. To 
the second, or merely satisfactory class, belong also Mr. 
Abbe’s Duff’, Mr. Davenport's Molineux and Mr. Boniface’s 
Father Doolan. To the admirable performances of 
which itis a pleasure to speak in almost unreserved 
praise, belong Miss Burress’ Arte, which is genuinely fine 
in its dignity of bearing and depth and sincerity of 
emotion; Mr. Holt’s Ffolliot, which is full of youthful 
ardor and sentiment; Miss O’Leary’s demure and merry 
Moya and Miss Addison's brilliantly good Mrs. O'Kelly. 
The play will doubtless achieve a ‘run,’ as assuredly it 
deserves one, alike by its intrinsic excellence and by the 
—on the whole—admirable manner of its presentation. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Nat Goodwin, in ‘A Gold 
Mine’ has delighted theatre-goers who have too often had 
occasion to deplore the wasted possibilities of this fine 
comedian. In the present case ‘the play is’ distinctly 
not ‘the thing,’ being indeed rather shakily constructed, 
and with a deal of the perfunctory in its characteriza- 
tion; notably of that exceedingly melancholy creation, 
‘The Only Juliet.’ Butallis atoned for by the oppor- 
tunity, richly improved, it gives Mr. Goodwin to picture 
an American of a type familiar and dear tousall. In 
nothing is Wolcott as presented by Mr. Goodwin’ more 
subtly and deliciously American, than in the sensitive 
mingling of its humor with its pathos; drollery trem- 
bling into sentiment, sentiment smiling sunnily back 
into drollery, while no on-looker may say where the 
transition begins or ends. It is one of the very few 
presentations of an American that one can enjoy without 
protest and without apology. 





At the Hollis St. Theatre, the farce-comedy ‘Hoss 
and Hoss’ won popularity with those who can leave 
mind at home when they go out amusement-seeking. At 
the Grand Opera House, Miss Marie Prescott and Mr. 
R. D. MacLean have appeared in ‘Cleopatra’ and *Sparta- 
}cus.’ The former play is an adaptation of Rider Hag- 
gard’s lurid tale, and gives opportunity for emotional 
work of a very sustained and intense sort. Hed the 
support been worthy of the leading players, the engage- | 
ment could have scored a noteworthy artistic success. 
Mr. MacLean has much promise as an actor of serious 


roles, being gifted with a fine stage presence and a voice 
of unusual richness. He has, however, much to learn in 
the technique of his art, and would do well to submit 
himself to strenuous training, before many incorrect- 
nesses of speechand crudenesses of gesture become 
| painful mannerisms. At the Park Theatre, ‘The County 
Fair’ has written yet another chapter in the story of its 
phenomenal success. At the Boston Theatre, ‘Shiloh’! 








moves more smoothly than at the start, and its varying 
interests command much applause. At the Columbia 
Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ has settled itself to a steady 
run. At the Globe Theatre, ‘Sinbad’ concludes, to-night, 
itsRbrilliant engagement. At the Howard Atheneum, 
Hill’s Noyelty Company have pranced and sung their 
way to high favor. 





MUSIC, 








At the annual meeting of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, President R. H. Dana presided and a 
marked degree of interest was manifested. The reports 
of the President and Managers showed a very encourag- 
condition. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. H. Dana; Director, Carl Faelten; General 
Manager, F. W. Hale. The present Board of Trustees 
was reélected, and Dr. H. H. Beach of Boston was 
chosen to filla vacancy, New members were added to 
the Board of Visitors. A new draft of the by-laws was 
accepted. Itis expected that the endowment fund of 
$150,000 will be raised before next July, more than half 
of it being already pledged. The report of the Treasurer 
showed that the expenditures had not been materially 
increased. During the past ten years the iustitution 
paid out in permanent improvements the sum of $100,000. 
It also paid out more than $150,000 in interest. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the institution wasa 
philanthropic agency deserving of general support, and 
that, in common with so many other institutions of this 
section, it should receive an endowment. 

The first of Mrs. Helen Hopekirk’s piano-forte reci- 
tals—the second and last to be given on Thursday next— 
was enjoyed by an audience which comfortably filled 
Bumstead Hall, Tuesday evening. It was indeed a pleas- 
ure to hear Mrs. Hopekirk again, and also to recognise 
her growth as an artist even during the short time of her 
absence from Boston concert halls. There is a sincer- 
ity of thought, as well as an excellence of technique, 
in her work which impresses the hearer; while the in- 
telligence of her interpretation of compositions covering 
a wide range .f subject and style shows her remarkable 
versatility. The programme of Mrs. Hopekirk’s Tues- 
day afternoon recital is also very varied and attractive. 

An opportunity to hear Madame Nordica and Madame 
Scalchi again in Boston is to be given at Music Hall, 
Thursday evening. The company also includes Mr. Paul 
Kalisch and a new baritone, Mr. Zaltan Déme, of whom 
many pleasant things are said in advance, and who will 
make his Boston début with the famous baritone song 
from the ‘Trumpeter of Sackingen.’ The programme is 
very attractive, Madame Nordica singing ‘Ah! fors « lui’ 
from ‘La Traviata,’ and Madame Scalchi the habanera 
from ‘Carmen;’ while the second part 
altogether of selections from Mascagni’s 
Rusticana,’ including 
intermezzo. 


is made up 
‘Cavalleria 
for orchestra the prelude and 


Mr. Bates’s Game Birds of America. 











Mr. Frank A. Bates, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
League of Ornitho logists and otherwise well known asa 
practical naturalist, is publishing in the weekly journal 
Shooting and Fishing a ‘Check List of the Game Birds 
of North America’ which, to judge by the first install- 
ments, will be a unique and valuable work. 

The scope of Mr. Bates’s work is indicated in his 
introduction, in which he says: 


In considering the preparation of this list, the first 
point which arose before me for consideration was, 
‘“‘What isa game bird?” What gunner will admit that 
his favorite bird is not game, although it be tabooed by 
his neighbor? And here again another difficulty arose, 
for many a man shoots meadow larks and reed-birds, 
and would scorn the iniputation that he was not a 
sportsman, or that these birds were not game. To avoid 
one horn of the dilemma without getting hooked by the 
other, I have manufactured this definition:— A game 
bird is one which is suitable for food and which is habit- 
ually pursued by man for sport, demanding skill and 
dexterity for its capture. I take it for granted that 
every sportsman iss gentleman, and would not slaugh- 
ter more game than he could find a use for, and that he 
would not descend to tbe level of the pot-hunter, who 
will kill robins and other insectivorous birds simply 
because they are fit to eat. 

No other work which we recall to mind fills just the 
place of this check list of Mr. Bates. In all others on 
the subject, the reader is forced te wade through a great 
deal of matter which he does not particularly care for, 
while Mr. Bates gives in clear and cencise form exactly 
the information interesting to the sportsman-naturalist. 
His descriptions are short and expressed in plain 
English, and the habits of the birds described are those 
which come to his notice afield. 
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FOR THE 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. | 


—_—_ 

A Gentleman in Ogden has donated | 
six lots to the Utah University fund. | 
These lots are twelve squares from | 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- | 


ated, and are worth $300 each. | 
They lie between the centre of the | 


city and the Utah University that | 
is being built three squares be-| 
yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steady, 
substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroads, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from. $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

I am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same 
time make a first class investment, 
can addresS or callon me at Room 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and! feel sure 
that the investment will return 
them a large profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL, 











MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for February, ‘Roy the Royalist,’ is by 
Mr. William Westall, and is a stirring tale 
of adventure in the wars of Napoleon. 
Though its events date back nearly a cen- 
tury, they are presented in the brisk and 
business-like modern manner. The Journal- 
ist Series is continued by Mr. Julins 
Chambers, of the New York World, in an 
interest paper entitled ‘The Managing 
Editor.’ The poets are present in unusual 
numbers, and they are mostly women— 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Elizabeth Carpen- 
ter, Kate Putnam Osgood, Kate P. Lathrop, 
and Mary Isabelle Forsyth. Besides these 
there are bits of verse from Charles Con- | 
verse Tyler and the late Philip Bourke | 
Marston, and a reproduction of the true 
text of St. George Tucker's song, once | 
famous and now (it was thought) in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. A short and | 
highly imaginative story, ‘Jermyn’s Por- | 
trait,’ by the Marquise Clara Lanza, com- | 
pletes the number. 





Dr. Berdoe has been forced to prefix to | 
his ‘Browning Cyclopaedia’ a list of ‘Un- | 
solved Difficulties.’ He doesn’t know | 
what are ‘cue owls’ of Andrea del Sarto; | 
who was ‘Pappododa;’ what is the mean- | 
ing of ‘Saponian strength’ (no allusion of | 
course to the vigorous style of the late | 
Bishop of Oxford): who was ‘The| 
Caliph’s wheel workman’ and ‘Betrin- | 
garius;’ amd what was ‘the sole joke of 
Thucydides.’ | 


The question whether or not any woman | 
has ever possessed the creative faculty, | 
and ‘‘done anything in the intellectual | 
world that possessed the germ of immoral- | 
ity,” is still under discussion in The Critic. | 
Miss Seawell’s article, taking the negative 
side, which provoked the controversy, has 
called forth many replies; but the argu-| 
ments brought forward as new by her 
various critics, prove in almost every in- 
stance to have been met and combatted in 
advance in the essay ‘On the Absence of | 
ba — Faculty in Women,’ publish 

ov. 29. 


The 


& Co., is entitled 
Natural History,’ and is intended to es- 
ples in biology. 

characteristics o 
of the horse 
tapir and the 


it outlines the principal 


rhinoceros, and shows iu- 





| Underwood, Dr. 
|and fother able exporents 


second volume of the ‘Modern | 
Science Series,’ published by D. Appleton | 


cidentally how a ‘missing link,’ described 
by Prof. Huxley in 1877, has since been 
found in the Lower Eocene deposits, thus 
identifying a connection believed to have 
existed in the ancient ancestry of the 
animals. The author is William H. Flower, 
C. B., Director of the British Natural His- 
tory Museum. 


The success in this country of Mr. Grif- 
fith’s translation of the Abbé Fouard’s 
‘Life of Jesus’ has encouraged the trans- 
lator to undertake another volume of the 
anthor’s series on the origins of the 
church. ‘St. Peter and the First Years of 
Christianity’ is in the printer’s hands and 
will be published shortly by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have in 
preas a work by the late Ferdinand Prae- 
ger, entitled ‘Wagner As I Knew Him.’ 
The book, which is the outcome of Dr. 
Praeger’s life-long intimacy with Wagner, 
especially valuable for its frank discussion 
of episodes in his life usually treated 
with hesitation by his biographers. Dr. 
Praeger had the privilege of reading 
Wagner’s autobiography in manuscript, 
and thus verify his own observations by 
Wagner's own statements. 


William Black’s ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ a 
new edition of which is about to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, is the work 
which gave him his rank among the best 
English novelists. It appeared originally 
in the Glasgow Weekly Herald as a prize 
story, and the author retained his anonym- 
ity when it came out in volume form. 


Harper’s Bazar publishes in the number 
fur January 23d an interesting article on 
the New York Normal College, by Clara 
Bunce, one of its graduates. Among the 
illustrations are portraits of President 
Hunter, of the late Miss Wadleigh, and of 
several popular teachers. There is also 
a portrait of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, with 
an article by Mr. Jno. Gilmer Speed. 


A charming, although pathetic, story of 
the New England witchcraft delusion, two 
hundred years ago, will be coutributed by 
Mary E. Wilkins to the February number 
of Harper’s Magazine. It will be illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for Febru- 
ary opens with an article entitled ‘Personal 
Liberty,’ by Edward Atkinson and Edward 
T. Cabot, in which are given the decisions of 


| the courts concerning restrictions on hours 


and modes of labor, regulation of the 
method of payment, etc. In ‘The Story of 
a Strange Land,’ President Jordan, of 
Stanford University, tells how the hot 
springs and lava cliffs of Yellowstone Park 
were formed, and how fishes have come 
into its lakes and streams. Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright treats of ‘Urban Population,’ 
in his series of Lessons from the Census, 
and sets forth a result in regard to the 
slum population of cities that contradicts 
the accepted belief on this subject. A 
sketch and portrait are given of William 
Edward Weber, who in 1834 set up the 
first permanent workable telegraph line. 
The departments are well filled as usual. 


In the Nineteenth Century (American 
edition, Leonard Scott Pub. Co., New 
York), for January, the articles first at- 
tracting attention are ‘The Horrors of 
Hunger,’ by Nicholas Skiskoff, of the 
Relief Committee of the Society of the 
Red Cross, and ‘Hypnotism and Humbug,’ 
by Ernest Hart,M.D. Another notable 
paper is on ‘Electrical Transmission of 
Power,’ by the Earl of Albermarle. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. will publishin Feb- 
ruary an edition of Shakespeare's Trad- 
edy of ‘Hamlet,’ for the use of colleges, 
high schools, academies and clubs, by 
Carroll Lewis Maxcy, A. B., Associate 
Principal and Instructor in English, of the 
Troy (N. Y.) Academy. 


Alphonse Daudet’s new and most impor- 
tant novel, which is called ‘Rose and 
Ninette: a Story of the Morals and Man- 
ners of the Day,’ will be published by the 
Cassell Publishing Company on or about 
the first of February. M. Daudet regards 
the writing of this story as the supreme 
effort of his life. It deals with the sub- 
ject of divorce, and the author evidently 
feels deeply on the subject. The transla- 
tion is made by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 


‘Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and 


| Art’ is the title of a book containing seven- 


teen lectures by Prof. John Fiske, Mr. 
Abbott, Mr. Wakeman, 
of evolution, 
which is to be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. These lectures when 
delivered before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association attracted general attention. 
In book form they are accompanied by a 


ed | letter from Herbert Spencer, and by num- 


erous illustrations. 





| unlawful work. 


‘to put silver spoons in his pocket. 


name.”—[ Brooklyn Life. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


/arms by acknowledging and paying a large | 
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Fuller uttered the wise axiom, ‘‘Never talk 
about yourself, your diseases, your domes- 
tics or your dresses. Talk about your 
friends’ interests, not your own.” She also 
said (and how good it was!), “To have 
unity, one must first have units; one can- 
not be upanimous alone.” She was an ori- 
ginal thinker; and after I heard of her ro- 
mantic marriage, her tragic death as 
Marchioness Ossoli, I was grateful for the 
privilege of having once touched this 
sparkling mind. 





The Chileans Our Friends. 





7 

At the annual dinner of the Indiana Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, Col. Thomas 
H. Nelson, formerly United States minister 
to Chili, gave an Interesting account of his 
experience of the friendliness of the people 
and government of that country at the time 
when we needed friends. 

During our Civil war, while most of the 
governments of Europe were almost openly 
hostile to the United States, Chile mani- 
fested her friendship for us and her confi- | 
dence in the ultimate triumph of the Union | 


Francis Parkman. 


Dr. Bellows, who was an admirable 
raconteur, used to tell very good stories of 
Dr. Parkman, who was very dry, and Mr. 
EK. W. Sherwood tells some of them again 
in the February Lippincott’s. 

Dr. Parkman was once met by a ragged 
fellow in New York, who rushed up and 
almost embraced him, and said, ‘‘My dear 
pastor, how glad I am to see you here! 

Could you lend me three dollars to get 
Col. Nelson went on to say that) +. -k to Boston with?” etc., ete. . 
in those days communication between | The doctor, % ating his incident 
Chile and the United States was by steamer : Soy “ty ot ner “e th tl RINSE, 
to Aspinwall, thence by rail across the | (A fte pe ft 1l ny oe Ss Pegg 
isthmus to Panama, and thence by steamer | ii ter caress - een ac eS eee 
down the west coast to Valparaiso. The ‘ a ¥ — reais Pm who ay ee 
service was semi-monthly, and [ can hardly Goend ee ene - if if a 
overstate the interest shown by the people | vhict a* ” Ye td 4 t cs "a ie a 
of Chile in the news brought at these long cheek be todan oe nee Spee. ee ey 
intervals from this country. In theSpring | oY eine a 
of 1865 great events had occurred and | Dr. Parkman “han — is the last > 
greater events were expected to follow. clergy to wear black silk gloves while 
= | preaching, with the forefinger cut off to 


pl ap Succ anal was await: | facilitate the turning over of the leaves of 


claim held by us against her, dating back 
to the year 1819, with interest to the date 
of payment. At the same time the people 
of Chile contributed, through Col. Nelson, 
to the Sanitary Commission, for the use of 
our sick and wounded soldiers, more 
money than was sent for alike purpose 
through all the other legations of the 
United States combined. 





« The day on which the steamer was due 
came, and we awaited with eager interest 
dispatches from Valparaiso. As the hours 
passed and no news came our anxiety 
increased. Night came, the hope of hear- 
ing anything before the morrow had to be 
abandoned, and we retired to rest. Soon 
after midnight, however, [ was awakened 
from sleep by a burst of music. A band in 
front of the legation was playing ‘Hail 
Columbia.’ As quickly as possible I made 
my wayto the balcony. The first person I 
recognized in the street was the venerable 
President of the republic, the man who 
had been the Minister of Chile to the 
United States when Henry Clay was Secre- 
tary of State. As I appeared upon the 
balcony he shouted to me: “Richmond has 
fallen! Lee has surrendered! The war is 
over!” And the music again struck up, 
mingling its notes with the glad shouts of 
the people. 

When I arose in the morning I found 
that, to attest the universal joy, a feast 
day had been proclaimed. All business 
was suspended and the day was given up 
to rejoicing over the victory of the Union 
arms. During the day a procession num- 
bering over 20,000 people marched through 
the streets, passing by the United States 
legation, where the Stars and Stripes were 
stretched across the street. At the head 
of the procession rode the President of the 
republic, followed by his Cabinet, both 
branches of the National Legislature, the 
Judges of the courts, and all of the muni- 
cipal and civic bodies of Santiago. Aad 
after that all the bunds of the city, num- 
bering more than 100, were massed on the 
plaza, where they played ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ ‘Hail Columbia’ and 
their own glorious national hymn. 

In this manner the Goverament and 
people of Chile testified their friendship 
for the United States and their joy at her 
victory over the causé of secession, for 
they felt that you were fighting her battles 
as well as your own. 

“IT know,” continued .the Colonel, ‘‘that 
there is considerable feeling against the 
Chileans on the part of a great many of 
our people, and that recent accounts from 
that country indicate a change of senti- 
ment there. But from what I personally 
know of them I am convinced that these 


real feeling of the people of Chile, and 
that the hostile sentiments ,aroused by the 
persistent efforts of interested foreigners 
will, in time, give way to a reawakened 
feeling of friendship and fraternity which 
will restore the old-time cordial relations 
between our country and theirs.” 





Margaret Fuller. 


Margaret Fuller, a very plain woman, 
with what struck me as a hump-back, writes 





‘‘What are you doingin my house?” ask- | certain originality in the use of words, and 
‘The Horse: A Study in |eda man who surprised a burglar at his | that Cambridge pronunciation which I have 
“Your house!” exclaimed | always admired, 

pecially illustrated some important princi- the burglar, as he commenced once more | Longfellow had it. 
‘‘You | sons in the art of conversation afterward, 
f the comparativeanatomy seem to imagine that I don’t know that the and I am sure every girl who attended 
and his near relations the title to this property is in your wife’s them has talked better ever since. 


M. E. W. Sherwood in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, was the oracle. I believe my youth- 
' ful love of beauty caused me to do her in- 
justice. She had a very long neck, which 
, Dr. Holmes afterward described as resem- 
bling ‘“‘the great ophidian who betrayed 
our Mother Eve,” and perhaps her habit of 
craning it caused me to think her slightly 
(deformed. But all was forgotten when she 
began to talk. It was a long, low ripple of 
| fascinating and well-rounded sentences, a 


Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Miss Fuller gave les- 


name is given 


| his sermon. 


He made a great impression on the 


youthful Sarah Butler, afterwards and now 
the celebrated] Mrs. Wister, who accom- 
panied her mother, the great Fanny Kem- 
ble Butler, to church one day in her early 
youth. 


The little maid insisted on talking in 


church, and, looking up at Dr. Parkman, 
she said aloud, 
congregation, ‘‘Mother, is that God?” 


to the amusement of the 


Some one telling Dr. Parkman of this, as 


a mortifying incident, he remarked, grave- 
ly, ‘‘Why extinguish so early a spirit of 
reverence? ” 


Origin of the Piano. 


The piano-forte was invented by Bartol- 


ommeo Cristofori, a harpsichord-maker of 
Padva, Italy, who exhibited four instru- 
ments in 
claimed for Marius, a French maker, who 
produced a piano in 1716; while German 
writers maintained that Schroeter, of Dres- 
den, was the initiator of the instrument. 


1709. The honor was formerly 


The earliest date ascribed to the latter’s 


achievement, writes Daniel Spillane in the 
Popular Science Monthly, is 1711. 
the present century, 
document~ was discovered, 
Marchese Scipione Maffei, 
scholar, in 1711, which testifies that Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofori, of that city, exhib- 
ited four pianos in 1709, which statement 
was originally published in the Giornale in 
that year, accompanied by a diagram of 
Cristofori’s action principle, 
hammers, which constituted the chief dif- 


During 
however, an Italian 
written by 
a Florentine 


employing 


ference between the herpsichord and the 
piano. In Maffei’s writings Cristofori’s 
as ‘Cristofali,’ but this is 
proved to be an error, because inscrip- 
tions upon existing piano-fortes give the 
name as ‘Cristofori.” Father Wood, an 
English monk, living at Rome, is also 


said to have made a piano-forte similar to 


Cristofori’s in 1711, which he exhibited 
in Englaad, where it attracted much no- 


tice. 


Cristofori did not remain idle after in- 
troducing his first instrument. He became 
prominently known asa maker, but died 
in 1731, comparatively poor. Two pliano- 
fortes by Cristofori, at present in Flor- 


ebullitions of temper do not represent the pence, dated 1720 and 1726, show that he 


anticipated the principles of an improved 
action, and many other points of equal 
importance in the structure and acoustics 
of the instrument. All authorities admit 
that he was a great figure and a genius of 
no common order. 





A Boon to Womankind,. 


The ladies who visited the Health Exhi- 
bition at the Mechanics’ Building, last fall, 
will remember the interesting exhibit made 
by the Self-Adjusting Corset Company 
The features that attracted the most atten- 
tion were the W. 8S. A. Corsets and Health 
Waists. These corsets differ from all 
other kinds in a nimber of important par 
ticulars. The lacing at the back is ar- 
ranged on the principle of the pulley, so 
that one pull brings the corset together in 
a perfect adjustment tothe form. It is 
the only corset that can be guaranteed 
always to fit. Fitting perfectly, it natur- 
ally gives the greatest freedom of motion, 
and at the same time always retains grace- 
fulfoutlines. 1t is made of the best of im§ 
ported materials, and has great services- 
bility and economy. ‘The W. 8. A. Health 
Waist, both for ladies and for children, 
has won great popularity by reason of its 
superior usefulness. ‘The Boston agents 





Al- 
though an intense egotist herself, Miss 


of tte Company are Abbott, Davidson & 
Co., 181 Tremont St. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


jin 


BY CC. A. DAWBON. 


When Time and the faint golden 
spears 

Of dawn-light stirred the curtains of the deep, 

So true our hearts—our wilis—the mighty sweep | 


Of unseen wings had borne us o’er our fears. | 


was young, 


But shadows lie upon the folded years— 

Dim shadows of a twilight that muat creep 

And creep, until forgetfulness and sleep 

Round in our world, kissing its doubts and tears 
Into a dream; and gathering the old, 

Old memories 48 a reaper, who among 

The fair, rough hillocks of his harvest gold, 
Would leave, the withered that 

aprung 

From the rich soil of youth, and must unfold 
The fragrance of their hope while Time is young. | 


, blossoms are 


Chambers’s Journal. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Last Saturday afternoon thirty of the | 
employees of the well known firm of | 
Batchelder & Lincoln met at the Thorndike | 
and gavea dinner complimentary to Mr. | 
Nathan PD. Clark. Mr. J. B. Lincoln pre- 
sided and after a few well chosen remarks 
presented the speakers. Mr. Clark sev- 
ered his connections with the above firm 
on January Ist, after a term of seventeen | 
years. He sails for Europe in February. 


The annual dinner of the Amherst Alum- 
ni Association of Boston and its vicinity 
will be served at Young's Hotel, Monday | 
evening, Feb. 1. President Merrill E. Gates 
will be present also representatives of 
other colleges. Professor George Harris 
of Andover will preside. 

Dr. Aurelia E. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Institute of Heredity, read a paper upon 
‘Insanity, Its Cause and Cure,’ under the 
auspices of the Dorchester branch of the 
Moral Education Association, at the resl- 
dence of J. E. Swan, 1147 Adams street, 
Lower Mills, Dorchester, Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Hon. W. W. Phelps, Sellgman, 
Hon. Leopold Morse and Publisher Hough- 
ton are in Cairo. 

Judge Busbrod Morse was married 
week to Rachael Alice, daughter of 
ander MacPhee, in this clty. 

Mr. Charles Sprague, son of the late 
banker-poet of the same name, and, like 
his honored father, ex-President of the 
Globe National Bank, celebrated his 69th 
birthday at his home in Marlboro’ street 
last Saturday. 

The nomination of Mr. William H. 
Whitmore to be City Registrar is a con- 
spicuous instance of the oftice seeking the 
man—-and the right man. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
marriage of Hon. William A. Wilde, 
Prison Commissioner, the marriage of his 
daughter was celebrated, at his residence 
in Malden, to Mr. W. C. Brown, son of 
Gen. A. M. Brown of Cleveland, O. The 
best man was Frank Putnam of Yale 
College, and the ushers were Eugene and 
Allan Wilde, brothers of the bride, Ed- 
ward Whitney of the Harvard law school 


Jesse 


last 
Alex- 


and William Martin of the Boston Uni- 
versity law school. 
Colonel and Mme. Bonaparte, descend- 


ants of the brother of Napoleon the Great, 
gave a ball at the Arlington Saturday 
evening to introduce their daughter to 
Washington society. 

The late Cardinal Manning was the first 
Englishman to receive the scarlet hat 
since the time of Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Reformation. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., editor of 
the Congregationalist, delivered a lecture 
Wednesday evening, in Sleeper Hall, under 
the auspices of the New England Chatau- 
qua Association, on ‘The Evolution of the 
Newspaper.’ 

Rey. Dr. Andrew L. Stone, formerly 
pastor of the Park Street Church of 
Boston, the well known Cougregational 
stronghold of New England, died in San 
Francisco, Sunday. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, the senato#’s wife, 
has secured the services of Miss Mary 
Tillinghast, the artist, to design and exe- 
cute a stained-glass window for presenta- 
tion to the college at Oxford O., where 
Miss Brice was educated. 

At the close of the fair in Horticultural 
Hall, the New England Helping Hand So- 
ciety elected the following officers for the 
next year: President, Ellen R. Robson; 
vice-presidents, Julia K. Dyer, P. S. J. 
Talbot; recording secretary, C. Edith 
Fox; treasurer, W. O. Robson; auditors, 
Salome Merritt, M. D., Dora Bascom 
Smith; board of management, M. A. E. 
Draper, Mary S. Howes, R. Emily Little, 
Elisha M. Lamb, Helen M. Despeaux. 


|in 1893 will be the educational exhibition. 


iC. 
| Managers. 


, corresponding secretary, 8. W. Langmaid ; 


treasurer, Henry G. Denny; directors at 
\large, Edward 8. Dodge, George O.G. 
Coale. The President, Mr. Dwight, was 


: 
' elected in 


| Sciences since 1880; 


| of Science, 


} ence, 


One of the most important departments 
the Massachusetts exhibition of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 


This will consist of everything taught 
under the public school system, and the 
arrangement js under the charge of Mrs. 
Alice Freemau Palmer and Secretary E. 
Hovey of the Massachusetts Board of 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Musical Association the following gentle- 
men were elected to office for the ensuing 
year: Vice-President, S. Lothrop Thorn- 
dike; recording Secretary, W. P. Blake; 


1889 to serve for four years. 

The new University Club has organized 
and elected the Hon. William C. Eadicott 
president. 

The A. Shuman & Co. Mutual Benefit 
| Association gave its annual ball on Mon- 
day evening. The head of the house, Mr. 
A. Shuman was present, and the recipieut 
of hearty greetings. 

Professor Joseph Lovering, Hollis Pro- 
fessor Emeritus at Harvard College, and 
the oldest member of the Faculty in point 
of service, died Monday at his homein 
Cambridge. Prof. Loyering was President 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
was a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
and was permanent Secretary 
from 1854 to 1872, and President in 1873, 
member of the National Academy of Sci- 
California Academy of Science, 
American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, and of the Buffalo Historical So- 
clety. 


Auinat Parasites. 


A recent discovery to the effect that the 
trichinw of pork, which caused the Ameri- 
can hog to be shut out of Europe so long, 
are from rats has given new impetus to the 
pursuits of a line of investigation which 
has been claiming the attention of the 
United States Government. Dr. Leuck- 
hart, the great Leipsic professor, who 
made the discovery, ascertained by the dis- 
section of rats that 40 per cent. of them 
were infected by trichinw. Rats are can- 
nibals. They eat their own offspring and 
each other, and spread the infection. 
Whether they ever die of trichinosis is not 
known, although it makes them laue some- 
times. Pigs devour them and contract the 
complaint. Human beings in their turn eat 
the pigs, and the trichinw develop, with 
fatal results frequently. The disease is 
reckoned the most deadly known, inasmuch 
as it kills in 60 per cent. of all cases. 
Among the animals attacked by it are cats, 
dogs, horses, bears, and rabbits, although 
how they get the parasites is uncertain. 
The Department of Agriculture is at 
present giving earnest attention to the 
study of animal parasites, with a view of 
finding out methods for fighting against 
some of them which cause a loss of many 
millions of dollars yearly to farmers. It 
has made a discovery recently in relation 
to the fatal disease of cattle called Texas 
fever, which is caused by a minute animal 
called a protozoén, that feeds on the red 
corpuscles in the blood and destroy them. 
Recent developments of knowledge reveal 
the protozoa as producers of morbid con- 
plaints. It has been ascertained that the 
cause of malaria is a protozoén which 
feeds on the blood corpuscles, and another 
microscopic foe of like description is re- 
sponsible for certain forms of dysentery. 
Undoubtedly many disorders not row un- 
derstood will eventually be referred to a 
similar origin. 

The department is trying to discover 
means for combatting another parasite, 
which causes a loss of nearly $3,500,000 a 
year in cattle slaughtered in Chicago. It 
is the dreaded heel fly, which lays its eggs 
on the backs of the animals, the worms 
hatched from them boring through the skin 
and remaining buried for several months 
in the flesh. On emerging they fall to the 
ground and form the chrysalis condition, 
come out as perfect flies, ready to lay their 
eggs on the backs of other cattle, that 
being their only method of reproduction. 
If a hide at the market have more than 
tive holes made by the worms it is rated as 
of second quality, and the meat sells for 
one cent less a pound in gross. 

Another insect, Known in the West as 
the gadfly, attacks horses, laying its eggs 
on theanimals. The horse licks itself and 
conveys the eggs to its stomach, where 
they are hatched, the worms clinging to 
the stomach walls. Very often they bore 
through the stomach and kill the horse. A 
parasitic worm known as the liver fluke 
attaches itself during a certain stage of its 
being to the liver and lungs of cattle. Dur- 
ing its early growth it goes through a 
series of astonishing metamorphoses, 





Clara Barton, who has charge of the 
Russian peasant relief movement, is said 
to be the only woman to whom the old 
German Emperor ever gave the decoration 
of the Iron Cross. 


developing a new self inside of its old self 
|in a different shape several times. Finally 
| it leaves the body of the beast, and what 
| becomes of it is not known precisely; but 
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into a species of snail that lives in wet 
places. It certainly must lay its eggs in 
such spots, where the cattle lick them up, 
thus completing the cycle of its being. 

Only a beginning has been made by this 
Government in the work of fighting the 
parasites of animals. By always condemn- 
ing the pigs which are infected with 
triching the disease will be rendered less 
common. Heel fllesand gadflies are com- 
batted successfully and destroyed by 
spreading tar ointment over the bodies of 
the beasts attacked. In its labors the 
snreau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture devotes its attention 


first to studying the life history of each 
parasite, inorder to find out at what stage 


of its existence the enemy can be attacked 
to the best advantage. Having procured a 
full Knowledge of the habits and manner 
of existence of the adversary, it is com- 
paratively easy to interfere with its opera- 
tions. 


. Glimpse of Byron. 


Probably no man has ever suffered more 
from unhappy domestic antecedents, says 
a writer in Murray's Magazine. The son 
of a mother with whom he shared a 
temperament which made them mutually 
insupportable to each other, the son of a 
father whose early death was the best boon 
he could have conferred on his infant heir, 
Byron had no kin on either side to fill the 
void which [nature abhors, and which ap 
especially emotional nature like his craves 
to haye filled. While from earlier ances- 
try a tangle of embarrassment was demised 
to him, and his noble guardian showed him 
the cold shoulder of distasteful super- 
ciliousness, he had ‘a heart which, though 
faulty, was feeling,” and sensitively sus- 
ceptible of all the mischief of which this 
array of mischances could produce. 

With manifold charms of person, voice, 
and manner, and with features which 
flashed a mobile mirror of emotion and 
intellect, he was dashed and marred by one 
malformation, which, while it mortitled 
vanity, undermined physical health. Too 
conscious of his besetting corpulent tenden- 
cies—these again being due to a maternal 
source—he wvuuld persecute his constitu- 
tion and exacerbate the pungency of his 
caprices by extreme dietary treatment, by 
fits of self-starvation and unwholesome 
counter-agents to the dreaded obesity. 

By means of tobacco chewing, green- 
tea drinking, breaking a long fast on bis- 
cuit and soda water by an outbreak on 
potatoes, fish—stale fish, one biographer 
states—and vinegar, he carried on an un-| 
natural self-coercion, a struggle between 
vanity and avoirdupois. The loss of a 
stone of flesh weight gladdened him more 
than all the sold copies of the ‘Corsair.’ 
It was Adonis —but Adonis boiteux—pitted 
against Sir John Falstaff, in the same 
capricious personality; and evenif he for 
a while conquered the ‘flesh’ he retained | 
the ‘frailties... The consequences were 
stomach in rebellion, liver stagnating, and 
temper ever at full cock of rebellious | 
versatility, while his minor habits were to | 
the last degree vagrant and non domestic. | 
What a subject for cos eer OOP ae risky | — 


mass of conflicting eccentricities | 
| 
} 





Beauty often depends on | 
plumpness; so does comfort; | 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


i 
| 
| 
j 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Yeur druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod 

oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 


iver 
28 





Orunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 
tively Cured by admiuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
4 glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge et the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
~ patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
been given in thousands of cases, and in every | 
inetenans pertect cure has followed. It never Fails, | 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. guarant 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 





| there is no doubt that it is transformed 


185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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MASSAGE, 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 
The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


at: MRS. GREAVES. 


The haan Room 66, cor. oer! iston & senate 


SAND CARD 


A Superior Toilet Article. 








This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camping the Face and Hands, after its 
applic ation, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 2 cents. For sa'e by Druggists ona 
Dealers in Fancy wo" Wholesale by T. ME 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., C AK- 
TER, CARTER & KIL HAM, Boston, Mass. | 


J. P. GRETH, Sole’ Proprietor, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from W oolen 
Clothing,Carpets,ete,, and 
(loss from Black siik. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 

Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass, 


FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


resier Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court Street, 


ace m 


|L. T. FOSS, - F. ROBY. 


Anprew J. Lioyo, Orticun. 
323 W ashington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 

Tommk ARE. TRADE MARK. 








MRS. FE. SEAVEY, 


INE DRESSMAKING, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor, Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 





And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 


For RUBBER BOOTS eee 
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wear, = as = Ls 
Geet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, lined 
with thick, 
warm fleece 

John H. Rewner.t 10: 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


‘WHEELER & WILSON NEW NO. 9 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 





Mention Size. 
Bedford Street, Boston. 


id 3% cts. 
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Comparative Vitality. 
Why does a man like the Duke of Devon- 
shire, with spendid brains and excellent 


physique, die of exhaustion at eighty- 
three, while Mr. Gladstone, only one year 


younger, with “the same kind of brains, | 


and apparently the same physique, is as} 
active and healthy as a young man? What, | 
in fact, asks the London Spectator, is 
vitality, the power of continuing to live, 
which differs so radically in every two 
families that, if we were all pensioned off 
to-morrow on our ten shillings a week, 
there would be as little equality in happi- 
ness as ever? 

Isitan energy, or a qualitv, or some- 
thing material in the body? We all know, 
to begin with, that the thing exists, though 
it can neither be weighed nor measured, | 
nor seen with the bodily eyes. There are 
families, beyond doubt, as well as individ- 
uals, over whom disease seems to have no 
power, who are either exempt from illness 
or survive it as if it were but an emotion, 
who, apart from accident, always fulfil 
the years of the Psalmist, and usually die 
only because the still unbroken machine 
has exbausted its stock of motive power. 

Doctors, when called in to such per- 
are always cheerful, assure the 
friends that there will be a rally soon, and 
would like, if they dared for the credit of 
their craft, to administer as little medi- 
cine as possible. They have not an idea as 
to the reason, unless it be ‘hereditary pre-| 
disposition,’ or, in a few cases, a cheerful | 
temperament; but they know quite well 
that in such patients there is ‘recuperative 
power,’ and as they like cures, partly out} 
of kindness and partly from self-interest, 
they are well content. And there are 
also families, as well as individuals, in 
whom the life lies low, about whose ‘at- 
tacks,’ however slight they may appear, 
the doctors always shake their heads, and 
of whom, when among themselves, they 
will remark: ‘*The Blanks have a con- 
stitutional habit of dying.” Such people 
rarely liveto be more than middle age; 
and when they die they die unexpectedly, 
most frequently in the first stages of con- 
valescence, from what is called a ‘relapse.’ 

Something is wanting in them which fur- 


| 





sons, 





nishes their rivals with staying power; 
but then, whatis the something? It cer- 


tainly is not size, for giants die rather 
rapidly; and the men who are dear to in- 
surance societies are usually of the medium 
build, or even a little under it, their weight 
in particular being for the most part 
slightly below average. Fatness is weak- 
ness, more or less. And it is certainly also 
not identical with physical strength, for 
athletes are scarcely ever long-lived; wo- 
men have, on the whole, if we deduct their 
mortality from child-bearing, more vitality 
than men: and very feeble men, in the 
athletic sense, constantly attend the fane- 
rals of far stronger juniors. Nor doves 
the quality of vitality arise from any su- 
perior strength of brain. The able often 
livelong and often die young; and as we 
have said, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Gladstone, men probably of the same 
degree of mental power—the one a Second 
Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman, the other 
a Double-First— have displayed quite dif- 
ferent degrees of the power of survivai. 


Turpentine Orchards. 


The chief value of North Carolina, 
writes a correspondent, isin its pine for- 
ests, Which produce turpentine, tar, resin 
and lumber, Turpentine ‘orchards’ are 
distinguished by the trees being boxed; 
that part not so treated is called ‘round 
timber.” Atreeis ‘boxed’ by having the 
bark stripped off from the ground upward 
for six or eight feet on opposite sides of 
tke tree. At the bottom a hollow place is 
chipped out of the trunk which holds the 
pitch or crude turpentine as it trickles or 
is scraped down the side of the tree. This 
is collected by mule teams and taken to the 
‘still,’ where it is converted into turpen- 
tine and resin. 

These ‘orchards’ are let out by the thou- 
Sand trees at the rate of forty to fifty 
dollars per thousand. Each tree will pro- 
duce about twenty-five cents worth of 
pitch. A barrel of it is worth about two 
dollars. This boxing process slowly kills 
the trees, and large portions of the forest 
are dead and desolate. 








é The trunks of the trees are very ‘fat’ or 
rich in pitch, and tar is produced by cut- | 
ting the wood into strips, piling it with the | 
ends toward the centre, like the spokes of | 
a wheel, and covering over with dirt; the | 
pile is then lighted at the center, and the 
slow burning causes the pitch to flow out | 
through a§spout which has been thrust) 
into the pile. Thus we have tar in its 
natural state. A two-horse load of wood | 
will produce about one barrel of tar. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has be 
2 f en | 

use! by mothers for their children teething. It 
scotuatin child, softens the ms, allays at 
sused wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
rhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by all sraggete 
INSLOw’S SOOTHING SrRuP.’ ce 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

READING AND SPEAKING. By Brainard G. 
Smith, A. M.% Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 65 cents. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE UNTTARIAN 


GATIONAL CHURCHES FOR 1892. 
American Unitarian Association. 


CONGRE- 
Boston : 


Last Sermons of James 
Boston: American Unita- 
Price, 507 cents. 


COMEDIANS. By George 
Boston: Roverts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


PASTELS OF MEN. Paul Bourget. 
by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
Roberts Bros. Price $1.00. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By MaurusJokai. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


CONTES De Fées. Classic Fairy Tales. 
With Notes Ky Edward 8. Joynes, M. A. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 35 cents. 

ANCIENT EGYPT 
French of G. 
ton & Co. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
Freeman Clarke. 
rian Association. 


THE TRAGIC 
dith. 


WELLS OF ENGLISH. 
Boston: 


Translated 
Boston: 


Edited 
Bos- 


ASSYRIA. From the 
New York: D. Apple 


AND 
Maspero. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. By .Dugald 
McKellop. New York: Fowler & Wells Co 
Price, 40 cents. 


Bessie Gray. By Martha Perry Lowe. Boston 
D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. 


From Sassafras, Kent Co., ¥d.—I find I sell as 
much of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup as of all other 
cough remedies combined. 

J. E. HARTLEY, Druggist. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO/S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed witb 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






Watches, Clocks and Jewelry 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $2323, $24, $25, $28, $36. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waitham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $158, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, $15. 


Gents’ Patent Gold Case Waltham 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
eve watch. 


Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and See Rings, Jew- 
elry and Smal ares, at a very low 


figure. 
Select Early and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by making a smal! deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


CROCKER BROS. 
Manufacturers and Retailers o , 
Silk and 
Derby Hats 
at 
Wholesale 
Prices. 
Silk Hats, $3, 4, 

5, 6. 
Derbys, $2, 2.50, 
= 3, 3.50. 
Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, $2.50. | 


35 PROVINCE ST. 


OFF SCHOOL ST., Boston, Mass. 








If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CBINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and n.0st desirable styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
15 and 17 AVON STREET. 





Mere. | 








NEW ‘MUSIC. 





Fine 
Music 
Books. 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


A compilation of the truly famous songs (over 100 in 
number) of the last half-century. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST 


l44 








One of 
pages 


the best compilations ever attempted; 


Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices. | 


(Soprano and Tenor.) 


No book of sacred solos has ever before been published 
of so fine a character at so moderate a price; 


CHOICE SACRED SOLO 


(Contralto and Baritone, ) 
compilation of high class devotional songs; 


39 solos. 


For Low 
Voices. 


A special 
152 pages. 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 


The most remarkable collection ever made, 
151 pages. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 


A treasury of songs and gems, many copyrighted, and 
not to be found in any other book; 144 pages 
Young Player’s Popular Collection. 


The best compilation of EASY piano pieces of acknow! 
edged merit; 50 pieces, including 9 duets. 


POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 


Includes the gems of Grieg, Ludovic, Leybach, Saint 
Saens, Goerdeler, etc.; 20 duets. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 


An instanstanecous success, 36 songs; 144 pages. 


Popular Dance Collection No. 2. 


A special compliation of the most popular composers 
(uniform with No. 1). 


36 songs; 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, avd Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHY DON’T YOU SELL us 
your old-fashioned, worn out or broken 
jewelry? also any article containing gold 
or silver, old stones from rings, diamonds, 
etc, ; I pay best cash price. Call or send 
b mail or express. OC, W. HOWE, 325 
Washington street, up one flight. 









Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Boute. Low Rates. 
> cs 


A\LEAVE BOSTON 
SUEETONGS)EVERY TUESDAY 


J. C. JuDSON & Co.,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 





M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar, 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, SO. BOSTON, | 


LW. D, Whiskey 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


11 


i i 


| European Plan. Both hotels (commenting) 
| are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
lfand sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
| furnished throughout. 
he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
| Fervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 
Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
| section of the city pass the door every few 
| seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


| HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


| 42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 

European plan, Hestaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 

Ss. L. HASEY. 








Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y.. 


rWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished, 
G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
DP. G. Roas, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga, 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
partof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 3¢ day, $1.60 for & day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


Europear® plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 7-5c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Dining Room 





40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 





. EVANS'S 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 
BAKERY, 


95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 
Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 





j 
| 
} 
| 


j— 


“A first-class article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
a ~ my aoe : r 
ut up in cans for first-class Family traie, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12% Ib. cake for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Instéign- 
tions, etc., ete. 


| OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTOz. 





Importer of Rhein Wine, 





SIMPSO 
CWhite™ Label 
GINGER ALE. 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That what with the ‘Shaughraun’ and 
‘Shaun Rue,’ the Boston stage next week 
will be wearin’ of the green. 

That Frank Burbeck is in town, 
many old friends give him welcome. 

That there has been slaying at the Grand 
Opera House this week, and sleighing on 
the Brighton road. (G’lang, Mr. Barnes!) 

That for yet a brief span, ‘Hoss and 
Hoss’ will continue to sojourn among us. 

That enterprising managers are having 
Chilean scenes put on canvas with a 
prophetic eye to future ‘war plays.’ 

That Mr. Crane is playing ‘For Money’ 
and gets more of it than rewards like 
efforts of most actors. 

That an esteemed contemporary tune- 
fully sings that the critics ‘will all turn 
down their thumbs, when Julia Marlowe 
comes,’ but— 

That this is rather hard on Miss Mar 
lowe, considering the traditions of this 
sign in the Roman ampitheatre. 

That genuinely emotional acting, such 
as Miss Burress’ Arte, is as welcome as 
now-a-days it is rare, on the gener Muse- 
um stage. 

That custom apparently cannot 
Boston's taste for ‘Cleopatra.’ 

That Cyrene is said to have been a siren 
indeed; and that the 400 piped to her 
dancing: but— 

That the above metaphor is mixed. 

That with Marlowe and Shiloh we shall 
owe a deal to one vowel. 

That Miss Burress’ réle is Arte in name 
and in fashion of interpreting. 

That Bostonians will meet Bostonians 
with welcome and goodcheer, atthe Tre- 
mont Theatre, next week. 

That weary of more sophisticated amuse- 
ments, we return with glee to ‘The County 
Fair.’ 

That Mr. Childs says we may stand at 
the stage door and see the premiére dan- 
seuse of the Cadets escorted to his car- 
riage. 


and 


stale 








Announcement and Chat. 

The Bostonians—ever-welcome visitors 
to the city whose name they bear and honor 
—will open an engagement at the Tremont 
Theatre, on Monday evening, in De Koven’s 
charming opera, ‘Robin Hood.’ In its 
bright and tuneful company, one can spend 
a sunny, care-free hour ‘‘under the green- 
wood tree,” and ‘‘fear no enemy” to pleas- 
ure, not even *‘winter and rough weather.” 





‘Hoss and Hoss,’ with Charlie Reed and 
Willie Collier, Louise Allen the ‘Kangaroo’ 
dancer, May Yohe, and others, have been 
playing to the capacity of the house. 
Charles Reed is Lawyer Charles Hoss and 
William Collier is Judge Willie Hoss, 
who are thrown together with no apology 
but to create laughter through three acts, 
and that they do very successfully. One 


SPRING | Charles Frohman’s Boston stock company 
continues to play to large and enthusiastic 
|audiences at the pretty Columbia. 
| Lost Paradise’ is a strong play, powerfally | enjoy the sensation of astonishment. 
| presented, 


during the past week, large theatre-parties 


enjoy it. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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which appears in its name, the whole of the 
population of Kansas, including all the 
‘The| members of the Farmers’ Alliance, may 





and its popularity witb all| Itis evident that the founders of the 


classes of theatre-goers is not in any degree | ‘Secret Order’ have not found out how to 
| affected by discussions as to its authorship. | manage things on the Italian plan. 


‘The County Fair’ has been attracting, | ; : 
Swimming. 

from many New England towns. ‘The re-| —<$<$<$<$<— 
mainder of the season will hardly suffice | 


. . , Among the delights of swimming is this 
to afford all its admirers opportunity to} 


—that it gives us our nearest approach to 
ifiying. The accomplished swimmer re- 

‘Shiloh’ will be continued at the Boston | Poses on the surface of the waves as truly 
Theatre during the present month only, as| #8 the bird reposes on the underlying at- 
other attractions of great interest will soon | ™ sphere, and with even greater ease, 
demand a hearing. _ | Since the pressure of the water that sus- 
| tains him is superior to the pressure of the 
Joseph Murphy, the popular Irish come- atmosphere, and of gravitation, that tend 
dian, will appear at the Globe Theatre next|t > draw him down. A bird, even of the 
week, in his familiar dramas ‘Kerry Gow'| widest wing, must move his pinions to 
and ‘Shaun Rue.’ some extent in order to avoid falling; but 

‘The White Slave,’ a thrilling emotional| the swimmer may during an indefinite 
drama, will be the attraction at the Grand | Period remain absolately quiescent upon the 
Opera House next week. | surface of the water. As to his statics in 
that position, gravitation is practically sus- 
pended, and atmospheric pressure is ob- 


James Corbett's ‘Specialty Star’ Company 


will appear at the Howard Athenwum on | Lite rated. By the aid of one of the ele- 
pee | ments of nature he has overridden one 
The new Bowdoin Square Theatre grows | 8™¢&t law, to whose ceaseless effects upon 


like magic under the hands of the small| & certain philosophers assert that we owe 
army of workmen employed by the con-| 0UF ultimate dissolution. This constitutes 
tractors. On Monday the immense scaf-| ¢ of the chief pleasures of natation; al- 
folding which occupied the body of the| though there are thousands of excellent 
house from floor to dome was removed and | 3Wimmers who may never have grasped the 
many were the expressions of admiration| thought in this direction, and yet have en- 
from the privileged few who were present, joyed the resultant emotions, very much as 
at the simple yet elegant tone of the pre- | Monsieur Jourdain in Moliére sc medy 
vailing decoration of the dome and pro- found that he had been talking in prose all 
scenium arch. The flooring for seats in the | »!s life without Knowing it. 

in the orchestra and first balecny is com- . 

plete and the chairs are already on 
hand and can be set up at short notice. 
The immense lobby extending from Court 
street will probably be thrown open for 
inspection early next week, and Mana- 
gers Harris and Atkinson intend to have 
the box office sale of seats conducted in 
the new house. A feature of the con- 
struction of the housve is its absolute 
fire proof qualities. The house will 
tively open Feb. 15, and the opening at- 
traction will be annouaced in the course of 
a few days. 


OMNIPATHY. 


Dr. Holmes is famous for his bon mots. 
Among the best of these is his celebrated 
diction, that if allthe drags were thrown 
into the sea it would be much better for 
mankind, bnt very hard on the fishes. 
Hundreds of eminent doctors bave said the 
same things, though not with so much wit. 
But most doctors having been educated to 
drugs and knowing no other manner of 
treatinent, still cling to practices which 
daily experience proves are still nothing 
more than experiments. One doctor, how- 
ever, had the hardihood many years ago to 
break away from the old unsatisfactory 
methods. This is the widely known Dr. 
Chas. A. Greene, who has practiced medi- 
cine in different parts of the country for 


posi- 


Following this week’s attraction at the 
Grand Opera House willcome Mr. Robert 
Downing and Miss Eugenie Blair, tw 
stars who are well known in this city. 
They will play the best plays from their 


repertoire, iucluding ‘Spartacus’ and| over 50 years. Coming from a long line | 
‘Virginius.’ of distinguished physicians, he has un- 


doubtedly made a longer and moreconstant 
study of the science of human healing 
than any other physician in active practice 
to-day. Early in his professional career 
he became convinced that the system of 
drugging, so widely in vogue, not only did 
not bring satisfactory results, but that on 
the other hand it was attended with the 
most disastrous consequences. As the 


The ‘Bostonians’ are now as much a part 
of Boston's musical high position as the 
gilded dome of the State House or the ori- 
ginal old State House are apart of this 
city’s famous sky- and land-marks. The 
‘Bostonians’ are at home at the Tremont 
Theatre for a fortnight, and comfortable 
and satisfying receptions will be held six 
nights and one afternoon of each of the 
two weeks of their stay, and everybody is 


, ‘| a method of external application of reme- 
invited to one or more of these ‘at homes. 


dies by which remedial agencies were not 
put into the stomach but absorbed through 
the pores of the skin. For over forty 
years he has used this method with extra- 


The Cadets will produce Mr. Barnet’s 
‘1492’ at the Tremont Theatre the week of 
Febraary 8. These three lines are suffi- 
cient, when one ponders upon the wonder- | Ordinary success. 

ful work, dramatico-militarily, the Cadets | | His cures of cases entirely abandoned by 
have done, and Mr. Baruet’s previous suc- | the ordinary practitioners have been as re- 
cesses. Mr. Pflueger contributes beautify] | Markable as they have been numerous. The 
music for the new production. best known people of this country are 
among those who have trusted his skill and 
have endorsed him. Such names as Charles 
Sumner and Gen. Nathaniel P. Barks are 
among the thousands that are signed to his 
testimonials. Dr. Greene (who, by the 
way, is not to be confused with any other 
| physician by that name) has returned to 


Architects and a host of carpenters and 
builders are already planning and at work 
to transform Mechanics’ Building into a 
handsome opera house—Mechanics’ Build- | 
ing Auditorium will be its name—for the | 
grand Italian and French opera season, | 











management, to take place the middle of | 
) y > > is 2 ’ ie } : “o'r 

March. No enterprise of such musical] ofice at 178 Tremont street. 

moment has ever been conceived before in | 

this city. 


While neces- 
sarily giving much time to the calls upon 
| his services, he is devoting his chief ener- 

- a gies to interesting the people of this com- 

The Itali ‘ |} munity in the founding of a college that 
@ Italian Plan | shall teach ‘Omnipathy,’ by which name 


in the far West where the buffalo grass | 5° long practised, and the success of which 
grows, are poor hands at getting up dread- | certainly entitles it to respectful considera- 
says the New York Sun. They are pretty | S10" and the general public. 
sure to tell everybody the secrets and to} ~ 
write up the designs for the papers. 

Here, for example, is the assassination Patent 
society, or ‘Secret Order of Justice,’ re-| 
cently raised in the county of Haskell in 
the state of Kansas. The first we hear of | 





Health Waist. 








of the cleverest turns is made by Judge 
Hoss, who tells Miss Allen that she may 
practise her kangaroo dance, for ‘‘this is a 
farce comedy and you can do anything you 
like.” 


‘The Shaugraun’ has made a great and 
deserved hit at the Boston» Museum, and 
will be the attraction at that popular play- 
house until further notice. 


The engagement of Miss Julia Marlowe, 
which opens on February 1, will attract to 
the Hollis St. Theatre a full representation 
of our most cultivated as wellas our mest 
fashionable theatre-goers. Miss Marlowe 
will appear for the first time in this city as 
Imogen; and several new plays are hiuted 
at as among the probabilties. 








Admired by thousands at the Fo 
and Health Exposition, Mechar 
Building. The patent pulley syst 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
Engiand. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


it is through the publication of its pro- 
}gramme of action, its platform of princi-| 
| ples, its method of business, its places of | 
|meeting, and the names of its members. | 
| Three of the members have rushed to the 
|front with a complete exposure, and if 
| there be any other members, they are prob- 
| ably ready to do the same thing. The peo- 


| ple who, it is supposed, were to be their | 
| victims have meanwhile found that they 3 





, 





WM. H. JACKSON, 
TATLOR, 


| 18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed anu 
best manner, alsv Cutting, 
Removed from Garments. 


;not possess the sympathy of the agricult- 
ural community, and are therefore demean- 
jing themselves with discretion, wondering 
{whether there is any use in prosecuting 
; the unveiled rapscallions. - 
| There is no doubt that the ‘Secret Order’ 
| Should be brought into the Couuty Court, 
so that if it has any other secret than that 


Repaired 
Making. 


in the 
Shine 





result of years of application he discovered | 


» 7 t] I, oY “ ff oe ¢ 
under Messrs. Abbey, Scheeffel and Grau’s | Boston after many years’ practice in other | 
parts of the country, and he now has an} 


: | Denn . ot = he <a 
Americans, even those of them who live| Dr Greene designates the system which he 


fully secret societies with horrid designs, | ion on the part both of the medical profes- | 


W. S. A. Corset and| 






NISL Tremont Street, Room 16. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Nordica MUSIC HALL 


Scalchi, saw. 28, ar 8, 


GRAND OPERATIC CONCERT 


—BY— 


MME. NORDICA 


(Her last appearance in America this season) and the 
lowing artists 

Mite. Sophia Scalchi (by permission of 
Mesers. Henry EK. Abbey and Maurice Gran), Mr. 
Paul Kalisch, Mr. Zoltan Dome. A 
Coniplete Orchestra. Mr. KR. Sapte, 
Condactor. 

Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.50 and §T, ac- 
cording to location; now on sale at the Box Office. 

Cc. A. ELLIS, Manager. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


ILARRIS & ATKINSON...-ce.eeees Props. and Mgrs. 


978 to 986 Washington St. 


4th WEEK. 
* ALWAYS CROWDED.” 
THE 
MATINEES WEDS. AND SATS. AT 2 
LOST 
EVENINGS AT 8. 
PARADISE. 
3) and 10.30 


Performance conciudes at 4 


PARK THEATRE. 


CRABTREE...«.++.- 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


OF, WEBER ec ccccccccccccsceccseccece Manager. 


J. A. fanage 


Mr. R. 


Brilliant Success of Boucicault’s The 


H NEW 
A Sidihiadii 
U SCENERY. 
Cc 
H 
Giand Cast RK 
Orignal A 


Mechanical Effects. U 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday a 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


| MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager. 


a 
} One week, commencing Monday, Jan. 25, 
| Positively only appearance in Boston this season of 
The Legitimate Irish Comedian, 


JOSEPH MURPHY, 


| Mon., Tues., Wed. Evenings and Wed. Matinee, 
“KERRY GOW.” 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 


*SHAWN RHUE.,.” 
Monday, Feb. lst—**'The Tar and Tartar.” 
HOLLIS STREET 
THEATRE, 


ISAAC B. RICH... ..cccce -Proprietor and Manager, 


MONDAY, January 24, LAST WEEK 
Of the Immenve Hit, 


| REED and COLLIER 


In the funniest of all farcical entertainments, 


HOSS and HOSS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Feb. 1—JULIA MARLOWE in Her Repertoire. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


| PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week Jan. 25. 
Bartley Campbell’s Masterpiece, 


THE WHITE SLAVE 


Produced under the management of Mr. H. C. 
KENEDEY, with The Original New York 
Company. New and Picturesque Scenery, 
and a wonderful 


RAINSTORM OF RESL WATER. 





NEXT } Robert Downing and 
| ATTRACTION } Eugene Blair. 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 


JAMES J. CORBETT’S 
ATHLETIC AND SPECIALTY CO, 


| 
| 
| Week Commencing MONDAY, JAN. 25th, 





| Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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A FOOL'S ADVICE. 


BY EVA MACDONAGH, 


Let us look on the beauties of nature, nor school 
Ourselves to be happy by rote and by rule; 
Let us deem the earth fixed, and declare the sun 
rolls, 
If you please, wilh the 
the poles; 
Let us draw on the skies 
No meridian lines, 


moon on his arm round 


Nor, straining our eyes, 
Seek divisions and signs; 
Let the day turn to night without counting its 


hours, ° 
/ nd the seasons be known by the blossoms and 
flowers. 


O, let’s not endeavor to fathom the laws 

Of motion and matter, nor seek for the cause 
Of form and of color; 
Why heaven's above earth, if it only is there; 


it’s useless to care 


the President. Our customers must be 
properly served.” 

| This was as the executive editor had 
|hoped. He sent for the foreman of the 
| composing-room, and instructed him to be 
jin readiness to set an extra page at a late 
; hour, as it was expected that the Presi- 
dent’s message. would come in. Sure 
enough, about one o’clock that night in it 
came! 

The editor hurried it to the composing- 
room, and subheaded it, sheet by sheet, as 
it wentout. Result, the Herald had a page 
of the}President’s message set, read, cor- 
rected, and in the form before two o'clock, 
while the other papers, not being prepared 
to handle it, coming unannounced as it did 
at so late an hour, could only use a few 
disconnected paragraphs from the impor- 
tant document. The Herald, thanks to the 
editor in charge that night, scored a fine 
‘beat;’ but that Associated Press agent 





Wis chal Galy yevestes probably has congratulated himseif for 
Phe daitan Of the Whale years at having partially defeated the 
Was the Malad ts callieve — of an enterprising news- 
or elie gal aper. 
2s ek le hong ng poe gh sedan ; The moral for managing editors in this 
oa , yyed, unper-! incident is not to believe all you hear, or 
pwexcd, confess to all you do not know. 


And willingly wait to be wise in the next 


—{ Harper's Weekly. 
A Famous * Beat.’ 


The mystery of mysteriesin the 


news- 
paper world for years Ras been how the 
New York Herald scored its great ‘beat’ 
in 1887 by printing the President's mes- 


sage in fullonthe morning of the day it 
was sent to the Senate. True, writes 
Julian Chambers in Lippircott’s Maga- 
zine, other papers had brief extracts from 
the message in their second editions, but 
a censorious public credited them with 
stealing the matter from their contem- 
porary. 

Some managing editors are born with a 
‘nose for news;’ others achieve ‘beats;’ 
but I doubt if many men in that position 
can boast of having a great news feature 
itterally thrust upon them. The secret 
has been hinted at but never told by the 
chief participants. Perhaps there is a 
noralin it for every managing editor, as 
well as for every reader of a newspaper. 


It was atthe end of a very dull night. 
Great events generally occur on dull 
nights. The Associated Press had received 


nformation that the Herald had surrepti- 
tionsly obtained a complete copy of Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s message and intended to 
print it in full in the morning. As the 
Associated Press was the custouian of the 
message, which was to have been sent on 
the following day to every afternoon cus- 
tomer, this announcement naturally filled 
its local manager in New York with con- 
sternation. Where that ramor came from, 
and howit reached the Associated Press, 
is still a mystery. 

As the ‘A. P.’ was the accredited custo- 
dian of the message, it would never do to 
permit its premature publication, if it 


could be prevented. Bad faith would 
surely be charged. It must be suppressed 


at once. The night manager of that news 
agency took his hat and rushed across the 


street. A pneumatic tube connects all the 
offices belonging to the Association, but 


the gentleman preferred to go in person. 
He descended bv the elevatorin the West- 
ern Union building, and was soon climbing 
the iron stairs in the Herald office. <A 
moment later, out of breath, he had 
demanded an audience with the editor in 
charge. This is about what occurred: 

“IT understand that the Herald has 
obtained the President’s message in some 
underhand way, and intends publishing it 
to-morrow before it has been delivered to 
Congress.” 

**Indeed !” 

‘“‘Now, you must not dothis. The Her- 
ald isa member of the Associated Press, 
and the honor of the Association is pledged 


not to circulate this message until to- 
morrow afternoon.” 
‘“‘Well, really,” said the diplomatic 


editor, who was intensely mystified and 
inclined to await developments, ‘‘what you 
may or may not dois of very little con- 
sequence to the Herald, and [can assure 
you will not iufluence itin the least.” 

‘‘But [ have it from the very best author- 
ity that you already have the message in 
this office and are setting it up.” 

“Suppose we have the message: what 
then? "and the editor excused himself, and 
went out, ostensibly toconsult with some 
one, but in reality to catch his breath and 
consider the situation, for, as may be 
imagined, somebody had been imposing on 
the Associated Press agent. The Herald 
did not have and did not expect to have 
the message ahead of its circulation by the 
Association. After a few turns in the 
Herald's big library-room, the editor 
decided on a line of policy. He returned 
to the press agent and informed him that 
the Herald would not think of changing 
any of its plans, even though the Associ- 
ation were ‘beaten.’ 

‘‘Very well,” said the visitor, rising to 
£0; ‘if that be the case, the only thing we 
can do is to serd out the message to-night, 
evenat the expense of breaking faith with 





Caste in India. 


Brahmans to-day have to work for their 
living like other people, writes Dr. Pen- 
tecost, and are by hundreds and thousands 
performing the smallest offices in the em- 
ploy of the government and private busi- 
ness establishments on salaries ranging 
from $6 to $25 a month, and count them- 
selves happy if they can secure such posi- 
tions. Moreover, they have to compete 
for their bread with the boys and men of 
the lower castes who come up from 
school and college as well as they an 
demand employment. 

It is true that caste is the chief outward 
obstacle to the open spread of Christianity 
in India to-day; butitis safe to say that 
all the outworks of caste have been taken, 
and it is to-day fighting for life in the very 
keep of its It has been steadily 
beaten back till it has retreated to its last 
stronghold, and the siege is so hot and the 
investment so strait that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when this great master de- 
vice of Satan will be surrendered. 

Already the desertions from caste, even 
the highest, are more and more numerous 
and where it is not abandoned altogether 
its bands are being loosened and its re- 
strictions more and more minimized. It 
does not require that one be a prophet to 
foretell the utter collapse of the whole 
system within the next fifty years. For 
myself I do not believe it will last out 
another twenty-five. 


| 
| 


~ 


castle. 


Business Better Than Politics. 

Chauncey M. Depew, who has served 
under three generations of Vanderbilts, 
first as attorney, then as president of the 
New York Central, will give a dinner next 
Tours jay to celebrate the completion of the 
25th year of service on that road. It was 
Commodore Vanderbilt who induced him 
to enter the service of the road. In becom- 
ing a railroad man Mr. Depew sacrificed a 
promising political career. He was only 32 
years old. He had already been Secretary 
of State of New York. He had jnst b.en 
confirmed as minister to Japan, and he had 
the offer of the collectorship of the port. 
Since then he might have been United 
States Senator, and possibly President of 
the United States, if he had not been presi- 
dent of the New York Central. But he says 
he has never regretted the choice he made 
a quarter of a century ago. 


Poets and Dogs. 


Poets have always loved dogs, says a 
writer in Harper’s Young People. Walter 
Savage Landor was devoted to his dog 
Giallo, and Byron’s epigraph upon his dog 
Boatswain we all remember. 

“To mark a frlend’s remains, these stones arise ; 

I never had but one, and there he lies.” 

Cowper was very fond of his dog, and 
we know how Charles Lamb, who was a 
prose poet, loved his Dash, and how Mrs. 
Browning appreciated the little Flush to 
whom she indited a poem. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury kept his noble collie in his 
library with him at all times, and Samuel 
Rogers always walked out with his dog. 
his dog died, saying that he could not 

Wordsworth and Scott both celebrated 
in their poems the famous old Gelert. 
This dog, a deer-hound, was given by 
|King Jonn to his son-in-law Llewellyn, 





| who kept him at his hunting-lodge, in the | 
| neighborhood of the Welsh mountain Snow- | 
don. Gelert was missed one morning from | 


\the hunt by his master. Llewellyn, upon 


Scott declined an invitation to dinner when | 


accept on account of the ‘‘loss of a friend.” | 
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soundly sleeping. The brave dog had 
saved Llewellyn’s heir from the wolf. A 
monument was erected to the faithful 
creature, which bears the name of Beth- 
Gelert. 
The Russian Famine. 

Just tnink of it! In Kazan Province, 
writes the Countess Narraikow in Harp- 
er’s Weekly, alone there are 950,000 human 


beings dying of hunger, while fifteen 
neighboring provinces contain twenty- 


seven millions of people almost as bad! 
A truly pathetic picture js presented by 
these millions of peasants dying the slow 
death of starvation without a murmur, 
while the Government Relief Committee 
have as yet only discussed a means of 
alleviating the distress! The deli berations 
of this distinguished commission, under 
the presidency of the Czarowitz, are 
securely bound with red tape and impene- 
trable mystery, though, thus far, they have 
seemed to consisé mainly in diligent efforts 
to suppose all accurate news relating toa 
calamity unparalleled in the history of this 
sorrow-stricken empire. Perhaps this is 
why the civilized nations of the globe have 
as yet looked only with apparent indiffer- 
ence upon this lamentable situation. But 
I am proud to note that the United States 
were the first to offer assistance, which 
was gratefully accepted; while, through 
the mule-like stupidity of the autocrat on 
the Russian throne, the prompt aid of 
England was peremptorily refused. This 
was a crime which the enlightened peoples 
of the world should not condone—a {crime 
against humanity to stand in the way of 
| succor offered to the millions of our race 
|who are dying on the way-side for want 
of bread! True, it was but a mouthful; 
but the spirit of its reception by the 
hereditary oppressor may give a clue to 
the causes that have led up to this awful 
state of affairs. 
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has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
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Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
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perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | 
with blood. Concluding that the dog had | the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 
devoured his child, the infuriated master | whether arising from teething or other causes. —_——- 
slew the poor animal. Upon investigation, | For sale by Druggists in every part of the; § ‘ 

he » Prove ae a dead wolf by the ‘child’s | world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's] Chops, Roasts and Fish 
cradle, while the child was safely and | soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. Cooked to Order. 


| his return to the lodge, saw the dog, and 
discovered that its mouth was besmeared 





IN OTHER SKIES. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


I went across the snowy field, 
An ecrie,wind swept whistling by, 
Far off.a church bell stowly peale, 
Then silence filled the hollow sky, 
As if the daylight held its breath— 
The very seal and soul of death. 


So late the sparrow’s pipe did drown 
Murmur of leaves and wash of air, 
The bluebird shook a measure down, 
The robin whistled everywhere, 
The bobolink’s wild spurt of song 
Bubbled and sparkled al! day long. 


So late from coverts of the wood- 

Stars trembling, flowing waters still— 
The spirit of the solitude 

Sang soft, sang far, the whippoorwill, 
And thrushes made the glad tears start, 
While dim strange joy half broke the heart 


So late, so late, from every bough 
Mad music troubling far and near 
Asif the sunshine sang, and now 
The frost of empty silence here 
S80 might a dead world sink and awoon 
Beyond the dark side of the moon! 


Oh, songs of unforgotten moods, 

In joyance whither have you flown? 
Within what sweeter latitudes, 

On what serener breezes blown? 
Upon what bloom, what golden bough, 
Oh, singers, do you warble now? 


Within what other heaven showers 
The lavish measure of your tune 
Are other skies more soft than ours 
Are other skies more fair than June 
All crystal safe from sun or drouth, 
Is there a land more south than south 
—[Harper’s Bazar. 


MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER AT 
HOME, 


From Harper's Bazar 


Brushes told us three stories to-day. He 
bad some old scores to settle with Profes- 
sor Prodgers, which had induced him, 
perhaps, to take in them an opposite side 
For the Professor had been inveighing 
against the reckless extravagance of the 
age, some one having mentioned before 
him the fact that at a dinner lately the 
flowers alone had cost twelve hundred 
dollars. Van Pennwyppe had explained 
how this might be, going on to describe 
one, where dozens of garlands of loveliest 
roses, each rose costing at retail a dollar or 
more, had been strung from the central 
chandelier to every part of the room, so 
that the guests were literally entertained 
under a canopy of perfumed color. These 
garlands had had nothing to do with the 
flowers in the rest of the house. 

Seeing that this worried the Professor, 
Van Pennwyppe went on to describe a 
marvellous ballroom hung with a silk that 
had been manufactured for a king behead- 
ed now a century since, and which had 
never been cut from the roll till it came 
into the house of this American million- 
aire. One entrance to the ballroom had 
been through a tiny room, all mirrors, 
which ata touch fell apart, revealing the 
room beyond in its sumptuous magnifl- 
cence. 

Mrs. Van Twiller had suggested that at 
least money was putinto circulation and 
employment given to workers by these ex- 
travagances, Butthe Professor said that 
was not the point. All selfish gratifica- 
tion did the same, which facts could not 
justify the indulgence. The desire to 
emulate these splendors, he went on to 
say, led foolish people into spending 
money they did not possess. 

It was at this point that Brushes spoke. 
«“‘That’s the only sensible thing to do,” he 
said. ‘Spending money you do possess 
makes you poor. The only way to grow 
rich, I am beginning to believe, is by 
spending money you do not possess.” 

Knowing the careful Brushes as we did, 
we smiled; but the Professor, with one 
withering glance in his direction, jturned 
away, |crossed his hands over his cane, 
and, with his chin resting on them, sat 
looking out of the window. 

‘There is Jenkinson,” said Brushes; ‘‘he 
had not a dollar to his name. Panderfelt 
asked him to dine. It was too far to walk 
and arrive in good shape, so Jenkinson 
drove up to the door ina cab. Some one, 
meeting him on the doorstep, congratulated 
him on the change in his affairs. ‘I didn’t 
have five cents for the cars,’ Jenkinson 
whispered, ‘but I had credit at the livery- 
stable.’” 

We all laughed, but Brushes had grown 
serious. ‘‘You know,” he continued, ‘‘what 


may be sure, Barney be'ng there, and we 
spent all the money. 





Walking home, Bar- 


‘Stun- | 


picture was five hundred dollars, ordered 
it sent to his studio, and went home walk- 
ing on air. Icould not understand Barney. 
[think I was shocked. But Barney was 
the happiest man in New York. I could 
hear him singing all next day. Two days 
later a stranger came Into his studio, saw 
the picture, and offeredto buy it. Barney | 
refused. The stranger came again and 
again, offering seven and eight hundred 
dollars, then eight hundred dollars and a 
farm in Orange County. The farm stag- 
gered Barney, and he asked time to con- 
sider, received the stranger some days later, | 
together with the $800 and the title to the 
farm. Fine place too. I go every summer 
for a visit there. All came of buyinga 
picture with money he did not possess,” he 
said, seeing the Professor turn toward him. | 

We expected an outburst, but the Pro- | 
fessor was evidently thinking. Brushes, | 
with his eyes on bim, began again: - | 
“I knew Lad pearly as well as I knew} 
Barney. I remember the day his $30,000 | 
came. He invested it all in Wail Street, | 
and began to economize on himself. Every 
few days, however, be went down town to 
look at an old Flemish bedstead costing 


| 


| 


800. Ihave been with him often. He | 
thought it an extravagance, and went to} 
Europe without having bovght. When he | 
came back, they told him his $30,000 had | 
been lost. He had 8860 left. With the} 
8800 he bought the bedstead, and was 


happy. Last week some one offered him 
$3000 for it. It was needed for a Flemish 
room.” 


“Oh, I hope,” broke in Miss Van Auken 
“*T hope he is not going to sell it.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Brushes. 
not think him half the man he 
did.,’ 

‘*My dear sir,” said the Professor, com 
ing forw’rd unexpectedly and laying his 
hand on Brushes’s shoulder, ‘'I think there 


*T should 
was if he 


is more in what you say than I have ever 
realized before.” 
A Very Old Riddle. 
There have been'epochs at which riddle- 


making has been more especially in vogue, 
and such epochs would appear to occur at 
seasons Of fresh intellectual awakeniog. 
Such an epoch, says the Cornhill Magazine, 
there was at the first glimmering of new 
intellectual light in the second half of the 
seventh century. This was the age of 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborn, the first in 
the roll of Anglo-Latin poets. He left a 
considerable number of enigmas in Latin 
hexameters, and they have been repeatedly 
printed. Aldhelm died in 709. Before his 
time there was a collection of Latin riddles 
that bore the name of -ymphosius. Of 
this work the date is unknown; we only 
know that Aldhelm used it, and we may in- 


fer that it was then a recent product. The 
riddles of Symphosius were uniform in 


shape, consisting each of three hexameter 
lines. The subject of the sixteenth in that 
collection is the book-moth: 


Litera me pavit, neo quid sit litera novi; 
In libris vixi, nec sum studiosior inde; 
Exedi Musas, nec adhuc tamen ipse profeci. 


Translation: I have fed upon literature, 
yet know not a letter; [have lived among 
books, and [ am none the more studious 
for it: I have devoured the Muses, yet up 
to the present time I have made no pro- 
uress. 


Telegraphy Without Wires. 


At the third annual dinner of the Institu- 


toast of the evening, ‘Electricity in Rela- 
lion to Science,’ said that they had happily 
outgrown the preposterous notion that 
research in any department of science was 
mere waste of time. 

It had been computed that in a single 
cubic foot of the ether which filled all 
space there were locked up 10,000 foot 
tons of energy which had hitherto escaped 
notice. To unlock this boundless store and 
subdue it to the service of man was a task 
which awaited the electrician of the future. 
The last researches gave well-founded 
hopes that this vast storehouse of power 
was pot hopelessly inaccessible. 


acquainted with only a very narrow range 
of ethereal vibrations, but the researches 
of Lodge in England and Hertz in Germany 
gave an almost infinite range of ethereal 





came of his going? Panderfelt’s uncle 
made an appointment for next day, and 
ordered a $5000 portrait. 

‘*Then there was Barney. I know Bar- 
ney well, and was with him on that night, 
sol know. Barney came into my studio. 
**Four dollars and ninety-six cents, old fel- 
low,’ he said, with a pound on my shoulder ; 
‘every penny Lown. Bank account closed. 
Let’s celebrate it. Come and dine, and be 
cheerful.” So we dined cheerfully, you 


vibrations or electrical rays from wave- 
lengths of thousands of miles down to a 
|few feet. Here was unfolded a new and 
astonishing universe—one which it was 
hard to conceive should be powerless to 
transmit and impart intelligence. 

| Prof. Nikola Tesla had lighted a room by 
producing init such a condition that an 
illuminating appliance might be placed 
| anywhere and lighted without being elec- 
, trically connected with anything. He sus- 


{ 
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| pensable to every officer of whatever rank. 
| { had mach opportunity, writes Sir Charles 


tion of Electrical Engineers, in Londor, | 
Prof. William Crookes, in proposing the | 


Up to the present time they had been | 
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pended two sheets of metal, each connected | Quick, 
with one of the terminals of the coil. 
ney suddenly grasped my arm, dragging | an exhausted tube was carried anywhere | 
me to see a picture in a window. 
ning, Brusher,’ he said; ‘I must have it.’ | it remained always luminous. 
To my borror, he went inside, learned the | to which this method of illumination might | 


between these sheets and placed anywhere, | 
The extent 


be practically available, experiment alone | 
could decide. From Tesla’s resources it | 
appeared that a true fame could now be} 
produced without chemical aid 

The slower vibrations to which he had | 
referred revealed the bewildering possibil- | 
ity of telegraphy without wires, posts, | 
cables or any of our present costly appli- | 
ances. It was vainto attempt to picture | 
the marvels of the future. Progress, as | 
Dean Swift observed, might be too fast | 
for endurance. Sufficient for this genera- | 
tion were the wonders thereof. 


Powder and Pigeons. 

In these days of smokeless powder, eye- | 
sight has become more important than it 
was before, or eyesight tempered by the 
possession and skill in use of a good fleld 
glass. The fleld glass will now be indis- 





W. Dilke in the Contemporary Review, 
of hearing the manner tn which their or- 
ders were delivered and reports made by 
members of the various staffs detached 
for duty, and this was modeled on Prus- 
sian usage, and was in all cases admirable. 
The non-commissioned officers employed 
as cyclists were as good in every way as 
the mounted staff officers for conveying 


| news— clear, collected, respectful, prompt. | 


They are largely used, but used solely for | 
taking messages, and not as fighting cy- | 
clists or as scouts. No privates, so far as 
I saw, were employed as cyclist messen- | 
gers, and non-commissioned officers em- 
ployed were without their arms for greater 
speed in movement. Cyclists will be more 
and more used each year. 
Flag signaling was not emploved at all, | 
although the flags existed, and the French | 
are hostile to it, as they are to our mouuted | 
infantry and our machine guns. The} 
heliograph was employed, but somewhat | 
unsuccessfully, although the sun was | 
bright. It was not so well managed as it | 
is by us in India, and failed to perform | 
those services in which I have seen it most | 
useful in Beloochistan and in the neighbor- 
hood of Peshawur. Pigeons were carried | 
by the cavalry divisions, each of which 


seemed to share the view of the men that 
in war the unhappy doves might without, 
danger be cooked on the first evening on | 
which supplies ran short. 

It was with this idea, rather than on 
account of its supposed usefulness as 
regards the transmission of news, that the 
traveling cot was generally cheered by the 
men of halted regiments. whom singing 
had sufficiently occupied while on tke 
march. The voice of the turtle will, how- 
ever, no longer be the voice of peace, and 
the cooing of many pigeons will mark the 
march of hostile armies in the early days 
of war. 


STATE OF On10, Crry OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas COUNTY. } 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
|the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the city 
|of To!edo, County and State aforesaid, and 
| that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
| HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
} case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HaLu’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

| Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
| my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 








D. 1886. 
~~ A. W. GLEASON, 
; Se { Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
d@rSold by Druggists, 75c. 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 

WALL PAPERS. 
A Large Stock of new designs of 

fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 


10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


TT. F. SWAN, 


CORNHILLEL, 
First Door from Washington Street. 
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The Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 





COMEDIES, 


LECTURES and READINGS in FRENCH and GER 
MAN on Saturdays from 11 to 1, at Mason and 
Hamlin Hail. Admission, 50 cents. Season 
ticket, $5.00. Free to our Students. 
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BOSTON PARALYTIC 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN|/DAILY FROM 9 A. M. 
| toS P.M. 





| A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
| Office and Library Furniture of every description 


| Wecan show the largest line of Desks in Bosten 
| and guarantee prices and quality. 
|Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


| Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


| 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


| We Have Cured Others. 


| Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 
you nothing. Our method! of treating Sexua 
Weakness, rmatorrhea, and all diseases of 


| young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 


| cretions, is co ed to be the best. Write us. 
Communications confidential. 
BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court 8t., cor. Howard, Boston. 
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Don’t. 


A catalogue of warnings against very 
common errors is this from Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine: 

Don’t say or write Austro-Hungary. 
best writers prefer Austria-Hungary. 

Don’t call the Chinese ‘Mongolians.’ It 
is better to reserve the latter name for the 
people who live north of China proper. 


The 


Don’t speak of a native of China as a} 


Chinaman. You would not say that you 
had an Ireland man diggingin your garden. 
[t is better to call John a Chinese. 

Don’t, please don’t, say that New-York 
City is located on Manhattan Island. Such 
a misuse of the verb ‘to locate’ is trying to 
the nerves of the best lexicographers. 
Say New-York City is situated on Man- 
hattan Island. 

Don’t speak of China as our Antipodes. 
Our Antipodes is the point on the otber 
side of the world reached by a straight 
line passing through the place on which we 


stand and the centre of the earth. Our 
Antipodes is in the ocean southwest of 
Australia. 


Don’t forget that Oriental names ending 
jn ‘an’ have the accent almost invariably 
on the last syllable, as Teheran, Beloochi- 
stan. 


Don’t imagine that the spelling of geo-! 


graphical names in the newspapers is 
necessarily accurate. It is safe to say 
that one-half of the place names in Africa 
and Asia, as they appear in our daily press, 
are mangled almost beyond recognition 
the cable or the types. 

Don’t call Bermuda ‘a North American 
island,’ as a writer in a newspaper did the 
other pay. There are plenty North Ameri- 
can islands, but Bermuda is not one them. 
It is an oceanic, not a continental island. 

Don’t be mystified if on one map in your 
atlas Hudson Bay seems to be larger than 
the Gulf of Mexico, while on another sheet 
of the same atlas the Gulf of Mexico 
sppears larger than Hudson Bay. The 
apparent discrepavcy is doubtless due to 
the different map projections employed. 
You know, for instance, that areas far re- 
moved from the equator are very much 
eqaggerated as they appear on maps of the 
Mercator projection. 

Don’t say that the compass points to the 
true north, for it doesn’t except in certain 
places. The compass points to the mag- 
netic north, which is at present consider- 
ably west of the North Pole. When Lieu- 
tenant Greely was at Lady Franklin Bay 
the declination of his needle was found to 
be very great, the needle pointing toward 
the magnetic pole in a direction nearly 
south west. 

Don’t make the mistake some people do 
of thinking the word ‘alluvium’ to be 
synonymous with ‘soil.’ Only those soils 
which are the result of the deposition of 
sediment by running water can properly be 
called alluvial soils. 

Don’t for mercy’s sake say ‘The Smith- 
sonian Institute.” The nameis the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

When you are writing a novel don’t get 
your geographical facts so badly mixed as 
to reflect discredit upon your early training. 
In one of the popular novels of the day 
the Azores are referred to as in a 
southern lattitude. The writer also intro- 
dnces his hero into the Antarctic regions 
in January, and speaks of the ‘inky black- 
ness’ of the nights he experienced there. 
Of course anybody ought to know that the 
month of January is the height of the 
Antartic summer, and the entire month is 
one continuous day. 


Perfect Safety With Small Expense. 


The last annual report, mace a few days 
since, of the Massachusetts Benefit Asso- 
ciation is one that shows the increasing 
prosperity and popularity of this excellent 
company. It was established about four- 
teen years ago; but it already has an 
aggregate of insurance in force of nearly 


$95,000,000. The new members added 
last year numbered 7312, bringing the 


grand total up to over 28,000. The com- 
pany paid in losses last year $1,170,308.86, 
making a total paid out since its organiza- 
tion of $5,427,145.50. While this company 
is Strictly a life insurance company, con- 
forming in every particular to the regula- 
tions of Massachusetts laws, and making 
its report annually to the State Commis- 
sioner, it differs in several respects from 
the old line companies, and it is these 
differences that have made it so popular 
and so prosperous. Inthe first place, the 
cost of a policy in this company is just 
about one-half the cost of a policy in the 
others, and yet it insures lives under a 
policy which is non-forfeitable, which 
pays dividends, and which has a cash 
surrender value continued in force without 
further payment. It issues an absolute 
policy for a fixed and definite amount. 
The policies range from $1000 to $20,000. 
The chief advantages in this company 
arise from the fact that it hus profited by 
all the experience of the older companies, 
avoiding their mistakes and adopting 
only their best features. 


Beware of counterfeits! 
genuine Salvation Oil. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 





| 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 


has been many times the death warrant of the 


| patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 


risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
getrid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 


pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Goat once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 


Boston, Mass. 











treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 


the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 


toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 


Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or ‘organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
earried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 


should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street,’ Boston, Mass. Che doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
gocda education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the Coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth, 

“J first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much, 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. Iwas 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
growths, one on the right side and one on the 
left side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
ofthe knife or poison ip any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because f 
want poe nee to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
good meals a day, when before I could take 
food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who bad cxamined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 

“JENNIE BELCHER.” 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
Boston, Aug. £5, 1891. Then personaliy appeared 
the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 
and subscribed the above statement before me. 

M. B. CooGan, Notary Public. 


CANCERS AND TUMORS; 


from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa | 
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TREMONT TURKISH BATHS, 


| Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Kath, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 


| The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 


Hours for Bathert: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
hours for Gentlemen. 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 





Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p. m., TE ped | $1. 50 
use of room till 7 a. m., pees ti 


Five minutas walk from all the depots. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE 19th CENTURY! 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccen- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 





Alds Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J, BLATCHFORD 


18 New Chatham S8St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


QAAAA 
Book 
Magazine 
Commercial 


PRINTING 
C. W. Calkins & Co.2 
52 Purchase St. 









TIORSEMEN! 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


The Most Complete Line in the World. 


POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 
the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 


RESTORATIVE, 


Use 


for Coughs, Indigestion, 


Blood Purifying,etc. Absolutely pure. Price, | 


50e. for full pound package. 
WORM POWDERS. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c. 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers 
Pinkeye, etc. Price, 50c. 


HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, aS well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofa in five weeks. Price, 50c. 


POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 


Price. 50c. per ox, 


Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, etc. 
Price, 50c. 
LEG WASH, for trotting horses. Price, 


$2.00 per gallon. 


Sent to any part of the U. S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 





Full particulars as to Condition, 
Prices paid, &c., given in 


THE COIN REVIEW, 


By Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 


J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
mM 
CON, 





TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


Softens Grows and 
healthy condition. 
| Is a sure cure for 

Thrush. 

] Isa never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 

If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 oz—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt ‘of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter] & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
| & Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 
| 
} 


keeps the feet in 


IT 


Quarter Crack and 





Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
Weare using Morrison's English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
108 and 105 Beverly St. 


YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK 

your stomach is faint, your nead 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases, 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Bozzarro’s Blood Purifier will eure 
you If you have not commenced to spit blood. Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for $5. Send at onee while there is yet 
time, All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Hog Ol. Price, 50 
cents. Your children who pick thelr nose, Jump tn their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, aleers, Itch, cezema, cured by using 





Indian Salve. Price, 25 cents per box. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete. 
Allthe above medicines sent to any address at above prices 


| by A. P. Bozzarro direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
| MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. All diseases treated. Consultation FREE, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Pec. 31, 1890.... $21,102,.654.230 
LIABILITIES. ....6.-e0:ee00+ 19,072,124.16 


$2,0230,5230.14 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid uponall 
| policies. 
| Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and patd-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 


| 
| WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


| H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young: Men's Nobby Footwear. 


A Large Assortment of 


| LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 





| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 

| 5 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.4 Albany. 

~ M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

| ry roy. 

| 0 ALM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

| 11.3 Alvear. Parlor car to Troy. 

| 3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

| Line and via Erie andBoston Line; also to St. 

| Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

\7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

| fs Buffalo. 

| FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 

| ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
8.00 treal. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10.3 Cars to Montreal. 
13 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vt. 
| : P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 


7 00 to Montreal. 


* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Masg, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


JANUARY 2, 1892 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval “fe 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
~ Eruptions of the Skin. 


No’ ‘Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured. 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


f Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 














plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor's OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 


Balm for all aches and pains. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 





Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
bygLapy Poor's OINTMENT. Fully Warranted. . . 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 





All Garments Made by Us Will be 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear HepallGl & Pressed 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, FREE OF CHARGE 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. FOR ONE YEAR. 


BOSTON AGENTS, By this the garment will ye fp appear new 


and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., is orinai'con 
i ‘ ’ Pants to order as ay ge covces bye 
Suitings to order in the latest novelties....25.0¢ 
FIBADQUARTBERS FOR | yorcstth.c ccccccccssccccssssseseteses eeece 25.00 





If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
stylish, take the above into consid- 


Te 





Proce, 
we 





eration. 
( H.NEWMAN & SON 
Opp. Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 
We are the on'y tailors in New England offer. 
! Na ing the above inducements. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
“ to 20 gar & No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STE PHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 


ENGRAVING — 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
TS, Hs Se: SO 


| 
—— ms | PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


Fasneee SR SSRSEING. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. ORDERS BY MAIL. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views MISS GRANT, 


from Nature, Portraits and hoto-Gela- 
49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


-|25 cents on the Dollar. 


Y/7 ULM EEE, 


eee carat. ee 








| 
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HAINES BROTHERS 


‘<“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,) 
Is] TREMONT STREET. Is! 
100 Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTENE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE.IN ANY,COMPANY 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITACLE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


NOTICE. 


We have sold our 1307 Tremont Street Store, 
and bought of the Assignee The Old 
HFPATHER KEMP 


Store, and are selling the stock at prices ranging 
from 10C. TO $2.00 per pair, which is about 


Comments unnecessary. 
BUY NOW. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE COoO., 


1090 and 1092 Songs & Street. 


A. LUDLAM, 


Importer and Dealer in All Xinds 
OF 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 


$5.00 each. 
YOUNGIMALEI(CANARIES, $2.25 EACH. BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE, 119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 








Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 


* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
() (] (1 (i (H J q lil (AW (If (8 He 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 

* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
District, }JBoston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 
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